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INTRODUCTION 


When I was in fifth grade at 
the American Community School in 
Beirut, Lebanon, our class was 
assigned to write about the places 
where we were born, I had been 
listening to my parent’s stories about 
DuQuoin all my life and had visited 
the town numerous times so the 
essay was easy to write. I started out 
by saying that DuQuoin was named 
for an Indian chief, and then went 
on to recount some of my father’s 
stories about DuQuoin and nearby 
towns, including the aerial bombing 
of Shady Rest near Herrin, 
shootouts in bars, and sinkholes in 
backyards that were caused by 
mines that caved in deep below the 
earth. I was very pleased to recount 
that there were lots of crooks from 
Chicago who were “cooling off’ in 
Southern Ilinois and that my 
Grandpa Bill had even introduced 
me to one of them in a dark 
roadhouse (I didn’t say anything 
about my parent's reaction to finding out about this event). I told about playing Bingo 
and watching horses race at the DuQuoin State Fair, seeing a steam shovel that could 
pick up an entire house, and cooking and eating a rattlesnake that my grandfather 
had killed. 

When the essays were returned, mine had a note that said DuQuoin was not an 
Indian name, I had a lively imagination, but we had been asked to write a factual 
account, and I could do better next time. I went home and got my mother to write a 
note to my teacher stating that everything I had written was true. 

My brother and I were both born in DuQuoin and are seventh generation natives 
of the town. We would have been born in New York where my parents had lived since 


The author, Kathryn Pope Olsen, and her husband, 
Dr. John Henry Olsen, October 1999. 
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their marriage, but World War II brought our mother back to DuQuoin while my father 
went overseas to spy for the allied cause. I was already on the way when Mom came 
back to wait out the war and my brother, Raymond, was the result of a month’s leave 
when my father traveled across the United States to get from his assignments in the 
Middle East to a new post in Saipan. As soon as the war was over, our family moved 
back East for a year or so before going overseas. But we always visited DuQuoin on our 
“home leaves” and so I have many childhood memories of the place. In 1958, following 
some hostilities in Lebanon, my parents bought a home on Ballantine Avenue, and 
Raymond and I were enrolled in DuQuoin schools. I spent two years at DuQuoin 
Township High School before going to Massachusetts for college. Raymond graduated 
from DTHS in 1963 and the Ballantine Avenue house was sold in 1964 shortly after I 
was married. Although I never felt as attached to, nor as much a part of, DuQuoin as 
either of my parents, my high school years in the town of my birth did give me a sense 
of belonging, and helped to develop my sense of being part of its history. 

My interest in the history of DuQuoin began with the stories that my parents told, 
but a pivotal event was the arrival of the Centennial edition of the DuQuoin Evening 
Call to our Beirut home in 1953. I was fascinated by the articles and intrigued to see 
many of my ancestor’s photographs in the paper. I kept that newspaper for all the years 
that followed, through many moves, around the world and across the United States. I 
also began to collect photographs, old letters, newspaper clippings and other family 
mementoes, and interviewed many family members, asking them to tell me their 
stories. It was the photographs that provided the incentive to put it all into a book. 
Many of those that were given or loaned to me were in poor condition and had to be 
restored. The book began as a way to duplicate and preserve the photos that were 
otherwise not going to survive another generation. And as I sorted and identified the 
photos, it became obvious that they would mean little unless the stories behind them 
were told; and that in order to understand the individual stories, I would have to learn 
the history of DuQuoin. 

When I began research for this book, I faced a new version of the incredulity that 
my fifth grade teacher had expressed. “How is the book coming?” “Well, they have just 
bombed Shady Rest and the Sheltons and Birgers are shooting it out in reinforced 
tanker trucks.” “Oh, really, Kathy, you surely do have an imagination, those things 
NEVER happened in the USA!” Oh, yes they did, and here is the story. 

The first part of the book is a basic history of Southern Illinois and the town of 
DuQuoin. The second part consists of individual biographies of each of my DuQuoin 
ancestors as well as some up to date information on some of their descendents. I have 
used many resources and, where there were inconsistencies, have tried to choose the 
most reasonable data, interpretation, or version. 
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CHAPTER 1: THosk WHO CAME BeErore Us: 
SouTHERN ILLINOIS NATIVES OF PREHISTORIC TIMES 


Zam most grateful to Inez Eisenhauer, a member of the Perry County Historical Society, who 
spent over 30 years hunting through old records to locate information on the noble and patriotic 
veteran of the Revolutionary War, Jean Baptiste DuQuoin, Chief of the Kaskaskia, for whom our 
town is named, Most of the information on Chief DuQuoin in this chapter is gleaned from the 
manuscript that summarizes her research. 
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The first human inhabitants arrived in what is now the American Midwest about 
10,000 BC. Their Paleoindian ancestors had crossed the land bridge between Asia and 
North America about 9,000 years earlier and had gradually migrated south and east, 
sparsely populating whatever places afforded enough game to feed them. Those who 
settled in what is now Southern Illinois were sustained by the bounty of a heavily 
forested land, abundant in game, fish, berries, edible roots and nuts. For the next 
9000 years, called the Archaic Period, their descendants maintained a mobile 
hunter-gatherer lifestyle in groups of probably no more than 20. 

About 1000 BC, the local people learned how to make pottery. This signaled the 
onset of a new stage of development that is now called the Woodland Period. Long- 
distance trade emerged early in that era. Archaeologists who have studied trading 
centers such as the Twenhafel Site in Jackson County and the Rutherford Mound in 
Hardin County, have found marine shells, copper, voleanic glass and even shark’s teeth 
from the Gulf of Mexico. During the Woodland period, primitive farming began and the 
bow and arrow was developed, affording a hunting tool that was much more successful 
than the spears used in earlier times. 

By the beginning of the Mississippian Period, about AD 900, the basis of 
subsistence was farming of corn, pumpkins, beans, squash, tobacco, sunflowers and 
other crops supplemented by the gathering of edible wild plants, hunting and fishing. 
The farmers had settled into small villages consisting of single-family pole houses with 
thatched roofs and mud-plaster walls. During the ensuing 600 years, the Mississippians 
became one of the most highly developed pre-historic societies in our hemisphere, one 
that was comparable to the Toltecs, Mayans and other Mesoamerican civilizations that 
flourished at about the same time in Central Mexico and the Yucatan. Some of the 
towns located in present-day Monroe, St. Claire and Madison Counties had populations 
of over 10,000 people. The rivers provided transportation between the Mississippian 
settlements and to the peoples beyond, Ceramics were developed to a sophisticated 
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level, a complex social/political/ economic system was established, and large buildings 
were erected for religious rites and other public gatherings. The Mississippians 

built their towns almost exclusively in the fertile bottomlands along the rivers. An 
exception is the Hale Mounds located in the hilly uplands near Jonesboro. This site is 
near the source of Mill Creek chert, a flint-like stone that was used for making tools. 
Mississippian hoes made of Mill Creek chert have been found as far away as 
Wisconsin and Oklahoma. 

A distinctive activity of the Mississippian society was the building of large earth 
mounds that contained the graves of the elite. Some of the mounds were rounded at 
the top, but most were flattened to accommodate residences of the leaders, or temples 
associated with rituals for the dead. The mounds were formed by laborers who carried 
dirt by the basketful, and some of the largest mounds are thought to have required 
thousands of workers and many years to complete. Unfortunately, the structures 
erected on the mounds were made of wood so there are no remaining temples, houses 
or other buildings like those of stone that stand as enduring testimony to other ancient 
civilizations. 

Despite erosion and reforestation, hundreds of the Mississippian mounds still 
exist as notable features in Southern Illinois and, to a lesser extent, in neighboring 
parts of the Midwest, especially in Kentucky and Indiana. The largest concentration 
of mounds is located in an area of more than 5 square miles in present-day Cahokia, 
Illinois. Of the hundreds of mounds believed to have been at this site, 80 remain. 
Monks Mound, located at Cahokia and named for the Trappist Monastery that was 
built on its top in historic times, is the largest man-made mound in the United States. 
Its base covers 15 acres and it is about 100 feet high. 

Spanish Conquistadors, exploring the lower Mississippi River in 1541, were the 
first Europeans to make contact with the peoples they called “Temple Mound Builders.” 
Although it is doubtful that they traveled as far upriver as Southern Illinois, they did 
report large villages in present-day Mississippi and Arkansas. The Spaniards were 
quite impressed with the complexity and organization of the society, despite the fact 
that, as many scholars agree, the Mississippians were already in decline by then 
for reasons that have never been discovered. By the time that French trappers and 
traders arrived in the area, well over 100 years after the Spanish exploration, the 
Mississippians had disappeared entirely and had been replaced by tribes of northern 
origin. When questioned about the mounds and other remains of the lost civilization, 
the local populace had no information whatsoever about the people that had come 
before them. 

The Spaniards may have left more than trade goods when they met the 
Mississippians: if so, the ensuing epidemic of measles and smallpox, for which Native 
Americans had no resistance, might have been what finished off the entire population. 
This did happen to many natives who encountered European diseases for the first time, 
but in the case of the Mississippians, the Spaniards did not stay long enough to make 
note of dire consequences of their visit, if any. Some archaeologists have speculated that 
the compactness of the urban hubs of the Mississippian population allowed diseases 
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like tuberculosis, that require dense host populations, to become established. This may 
have combined with sanitation problems due to the concentration of human wastes that 
harbored opportunistic diseases that are especially threatening to infants and children. 
These disasters may have come at a time when the needs of the population had 
depleted the resources of the area. These are speculative theories; the fate of the 
Mississippians is still a mystery. 


The French Colonial Period 


In 1673, Father Marquette and Louis Joliet explored parts of what is now the 
northern part of Illinois near the Great Lakes. Within a few years, Jesuit priests were 
sent down the Mississippi to Southern Illinois to establish missions among the native 
peoples. By 1681, the French had explored and claimed the entire Mississippi River 
Valley. They named the territory Louisiana in honor of King Louis IV. 

In Southern Illinois, the Jesuits were met by a sparse population of Indian tribes 
that were loosely associated in a confederacy known as the “Illinewek” which was 
written as “Illinois” by the French. They included the Cahokia, the Kaskaskia, the 
Michigamea, the Moingivena, the Peoria, and the Tamaroa. Some of the tribes had 
previously known the French in Canada, so Kaskaskia Chief Rouensas, leader of the 
Illinewek Confederacy, welcomed the Jesuits as they began their mission. 

The French missionaries established a very important and enduring link with the 
natives of Southern Illinois. They lived among the Indians, whom they described as 
peaceful, and moved with them when the Indians relocated their villages to avoid 
harassment by enemy tribes. The priests taught the Indians the French ways of 
farming and brought many of them into the Catholic faith. French trappers and traders 
followed the missionaries, drawn by the abundance of fur bearing animals. When the 
trappers tired of their solitary lives, they would often settled down with Indian wives. 
The priests were there to ensure that these unions were blessed by a Catholic wedding 
and that the children were baptized. This accounts for the many Indians with French 
names in the ensuing generations. 

The Indians were encouraged to hunt and trap to obtain furs that could be traded 
for European goods such as gunpowder. Unfortunately they could also be traded for 
whiskey. Alcoholism, the bane of Native Americans to this day, became a problem for 
some despite the admonitions of tribal leaders and the priests. 

In 1699, settlers from Quebec established the first European community in 
Southern Illinois at Cahokia, across the Mississippi River from present day St. Louis 
at the site of one of the major deserted Mississippian hubs. The French, moving south 
from Canada and north from the Gulf, proceeded to settle along the river in much the 
same pattern as the Mississippians, They established farms and trading posts as well 
as forts for protection from hostile Indians, most of whom were traditional enemies 
of the tribes that lived peacefully among the French. One of the most important 
settlements was located about 50 miles south of Cahokia on the Mississippi River. 
Originally a Jesuit mission, it was named Kaskaskia for the local tribe. Eventually 
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Kaskaskia became the largest French settlement north of New Orleans, and much 
later was the first capital of the new state of Illinois. Because of the difficulty of 
transportation inland, the interior remained for the most part a pristine wildness 
except for scattered seasonal hunting camps that were connected by a network of 
ancient trails. 

Despite the settlement activity and the presence of several resident native tribes, 
the population of Southern Illinois was never very large during the years of French 
rule. It is estimated that at the height of the French settlement of the area, there were 
fewer than four thousand non-Natives, of whom about one thousand were Black slaves. 

In 1763, the French were defeated in a war with England that was known as the 
French and Indian War in the American colonies because the Indians joined their 
European allies in a division of loyalties that reflected old enmities among the native 
tribes. In Europe, this conflict was known as the Seven Years War, a major squabble 
among European nations determined to be dominant in colonies across the world. The 
French were forced to surrender all of their land between the Appalachian Mountains 
and the Mississippi, including Southern Illinois, to the victorious British. The rest of 
French Louisiana was ceded to Spain. The Jesuit priests were banished, and the 
British took over the garrison at Fort Kaskaskia making the fort their administrative 
headquarters for the area. Many of the French residents, including most of the 
wealthiest families, abandoned their homesteads rather than live under British rule. 
They moved across the Mississippi River and founded St. Louis. The British planned to 
benefit from the previously lucrative fur trade and attempted to maintain a monopoly 
by forbidding new settlements north of the Ohio River. 


Chief DuQuoin 


In 1767, during the time of British control of Southern Illinois, Jean Baptiste 
Louis Ducoigne was named a subchief of the Kaskaskia tribe under Chief Tomera. He 
was only 17 years old, but within a few years, upon the death of Tomera, Jean Baptiste 
became the principal Kaskaskia chief. 

Jean Baptiste’s mother was Elizabeth Michael Rouensa, possibly a descendent of 
Chief Rouensa who had greeted the first Jesuit missionaries nearly 100 years earlier. 
His father was known simply as De Couagne. The name De Couagne in its various 
spellings, appears in earlier records of French Canada and is a Norman French 
surname, the “du” showing aristocratic origin. The French colonists kept meticulous 
records so we know that Jean Baptiste was born on January 20, 1750 and baptized two 
days later by a priest of the mission of St. Ann of Fort Chartres. The name Ducoigne 
was eventually anglicized to DuQuoin. Jean Baptiste was raised as a French Catholic 
near the mission settlement at Kaskaskia. 

The new chief had many challenges from the start. A census taken in 1765 counted 
his band as 150 Kaskaskia warriors and their families. These natives had not taken 
well to the new English overlords and had become dissipated by alcohol use following 
the departure of the strict Jesuit fathers. The Chicksaw Indians, a longtime enemy 
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tribe, took advantage of the Kaskaskia weakness and attacked them in May of 1772. 
English soldiers drove the attackers off, but Chief DuQuoin decided that it would be 
safer to move away than to risk more enemy raids. In 1773, the Kaskaskias sold all 

but 4000 acres of the land they held around Fort Kaskaskia to the Illinois and Wabash 
Land Company. This was the first of many transactions that diminished and ultimately 
destroyed the tribe. Chief DuQuoin relocated the band down the Mississippi in 1774, 
wintering in a camp along the way and arriving in Spanish Arkansas in the spring of 
1775. When France joined the American colonists against England in the Revolutionary 
War, Chief DuQuoin made an alliance with the Peoria, and the two tribes began raiding 
English traders on the Mississippi, completely disrupting trade along the river. After 
American forces under George Rogers Clark captured Fort Kaskaskia from the British 
on July 4, 1778, Chief DuQuoin and his men returned to Kaskaskia and joined forces 
with the American army. 

The Kaskaskias served the Revolutionary Army with great loyalty. In return they 
received some supplies for their tribe and written reassurances from Thomas Jefferson 
himself that the Kaskaskia would share in the glorious future of the new nation being 
created. The war took a great toll on the tribe. By the time the war concluded in 1783, 
the Illinois Confederacy had scattered, with many remaining in Arkansas and other 
places where the Spanish still held territory. DuQuoin led his diminished tribe back to 
Kaskaskia, determined to retain what was left of the ancestral homeland of his people. 
The actual number that followed DuQuoin home is not recorded, but a census taken in 
1789 records only 20 Kaskaskia Indian families living in Kaskaskia. 

The chaotic years that followed the end of the war took a further toll. Indian tribes 
that had been allied with the English feared that they would lose their lands and went 
on the rampage. There are many instances recorded of brutal attacks and murders of 
the white settlers by hostile Indians. There was no record kept of brutal attacks and 
murders of Indians against each other. What some natives did, either out of desperation 
in their losing struggle with the white man, or out of uncontrolled hooliganism, gave 
the entire Indian population the reputation of being thieving and bloodthirsty. The 
result was that all natives faced a white population that, in general, mistrusted any 
Indian. However, the biggest challenges to the Kaskaskia came from the incursions of 
other tribes that took advantage of their diminished numbers and weakened condition. 
Marauding bands of Indians came onto Kaskaskia lands with impunity and hunted the 
game that was supposed to have fed Chief DuQuoin’s people. 

Chief DuQuoin repeatedly asked the United States government for the assistance 
that had been promised the Kaskaskia in return for their services in the Revolutionary 
War. He also asked the administrators of the region to prevent sales of alcohol to his 
people and to provide a Catholic priest to minister to them. All of this was to no avail. 
In 1790, Governor St. Clair wrote to the Secretary of War dismissing DuQuoin and the 
Kaskaskia as “beggars” who were expecting advantages for having served in the Army 
of the Revolution. 

On February 1, 1798, Chief DuQuoin was among a group of Illinois and Wabash 
Indians who met with President George Washington. Chief DuQuoin gave an 
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impassioned speech telling of the problems that his people were having with hostile 
Indians and with the unruly white settlers that had begun to move into the area from 
Kentucky. The Indians pledged peace and loyalty and asked that their ancestral lands 
be secured for them and their children. President Washington told the assembly that he 
would consider what they said and reply later. Evidently the President’s reply, if any, 
wasn't much help, as conditions became even worse for DuQuoin and his people. 

Nine years after the meeting with George Washington, the Kaskaskia literally 
received their deathblow as a tribe. For generations they had maintained a winter 
hunting camp on the Big Muddy River at the site of what would eventually become 
Old DuQuoin. The Shawnee Indians who lived nearby had become bolder in their 
harassment as fewer Kaskaskia arrived each fall to hunt, fish and gather nuts. In 1802, 
this enmity erupted into a fierce battle in which many of the outnumbered Kaskaskia, 
including women and children, were slaughtered. Most who died were shot or drowned 
as they tried to flee across the Little Muddy River. 

In 1803, President Thomas Jefferson sent an agent to Chief DuQuoin with an 
offer to purchase the Kaskaskia lands in return for adequate farmland and pensions 
to support each of the families that had survived the massacre. The United States 
government hoped that if Chief DuQuoin agreed to such a settlement, the remnants 
of other tribes would follow suit and a great deal of land would be thus freed for other 
uses. A treaty was signed on August 13, 1803 that gave Jean Baptiste DuQuoin and his 
heirs property, a house and an annuity. A stone house was built for the family near the 
site of the old Kaskaskia convent. This was not the end of DuQuoin’s troubles, however, 
as both Indians and whites continued to harass his people. In 1807, Chief DuQuoin’s 
brother in law was murdered and scalped by a Kickapoo. DuQuoin and his men found 
the murderer, who was in possession of the dead man’s saddle and other belongings, 
and brought him to Fort Kaskaskia for trial. The man was found guilty and was hung. 
It was very unusual for Indians to bring grievances between themselves before the 
white man’s court of law, and the Kickapoo were enraged by what DuQuoin had done. 
The militia at Fort Kaskaskia was instructed to protect the Kaskaskia Indians to 
prevent retaliatory bloodshed. Eventually the situation calmed down, but life 
continued to be insecure for DuQuoin and his people. 

Chief Jean Baptiste DuQuoin died in 1811 and was buried, with the Kaskaskia 
militia present, on August 6 in the church cemetery at Kaskaskia. He was survived 
by two sons, Louis and Baptiste. On July 17, 1817, Louis Jefferson DuQuoin was 
appointed chief of the Kaskaskia tribe. The Governor of the Illinois Territory, Ninian 
Edwards, presented the new chief with the silver peace medals that George Washington 
had awarded to his father for service to his country in the Revolutionary War. The 
government had neglected to present the medals to Jean Baptists during his lifetime. 
The small remnant of the once proud Kaskaskia tribe, indeed the last remaining Indian 
community in all of Illinois, continued to live on their allotments until March 1833 
when they were dispossessed of their lands by yet another treaty and were transported 
to a reservation in Kansas. At that point, only one old man was classified as a full- 
blooded Indian, but because the rest had at least some Indian blood, they were 
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considered “savages.” Helene, daughter of Chief Louis Jefferson DuQuoin, was given 
special permission to remain in Illinois because she was married to a white man. 

In 1865, there were 220 Indians at the Kansas reservation, including a few 
Kaskaskia. When these Indians were yet again moved, this time to Oklahoma, they 
were lumped together and classified as the Peoria tribe. Attempts to find out what 
happened to the DuQuoin family from that point have been futile. 

One last group of Indians entered Southern Illinois briefly during the harsh 
winter of 1838 when 13,000 Cherokees were marched from the Ohio River to the 
Mississippi River along what became known as the “Trail of Tears.” These natives 
were being forced to move from their ancestral homes in the Smoky Mountains to a 
reservation in Oklahoma. A group of 8000 had to camp for several weeks on the Illinois 
side of the Mississippi when the river became too choked with ice for the ferryboats to 
cross. In freezing January weather, with inadequate shelter or food, many died. Only 
11,000 of the 13,000 who left the Smokies survived the trek to Oklahoma. 


“My friends and brothers, consider we are like the grass in the field, 
we are here today and gone tomorrow.” 


Jean Baptiste Ducoigne (DuQuoin), Chief of the Kaskaskia, 1797 


Cuapter 2: APPALACHIA MEETS THE EAST 
IN “THE OTHER ILLINOIS” 


“The social life of Illinois prior to 1818 was certainly not of a very high order. We 
do not mean there were no good people and that there were not those of culture and 
refinement, for indeed many of the people who became permanent settlers were from 
localities in the older states where the agencies of culture, learning, and religion were 
abundant. However, in any newly settled region there is always found a very rough class 
of people, and while not necessarily in the majority in numbers, to the casual observer 
they stand out prominently and give character to the community at large.” 

George Washington Smith (A History of Southern Illinois, Vol 1, p. 123) 


Southern Illinois is a rough geographic triangle that is bounded on the west by 
the Mississippi River, on the east by the Wabash and Ohio Rivers and on the north by 
present day Route 50 that crosses the state of [Ilinois from near Vincennes at the 
Indiana border to St. Louis in Missouri. The southern tip of the triangle is formed 
at Cairo (pronounced care-oh), a town located at the confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. This land is an entity that is markedly different from the rest of 
the state in terms of culture, history, reputation and economic development. Southern 
Illinois is known as “The Other Illinois.” 


Kings, Roundheads, and the Appalachian Mountains 


The roots of the distinctive culture of the very earliest American settlers in 
Southern Illinois are found in seventeenth century England, Ireland and Scotland. In 
the mid-1600’s, the British Isles were embroiled in religious and political upheavals. 
New ways of thinking about government and religion were dividing the population. 
Quakers and Puritans, among new religious groups, challenged the traditional 
denominations. The Puritans (known as Roundheads because the men cut their hair 
short) became so strong under the leadership of Oliver Cromwell that they abolished the 
monarchy and beheaded King Charles I. The Scots and the Irish rebelled against the 
Roundheads and after much warfare, massacres of civilians, and other atrocities on the 
part of all factions, the monarchy was restored in 1658. Many leaders of the discredited 
revolution, those who wanted freedom to practice their religion without having to fear a 
change in government or popular sentiment toward that religion, and those who had 
lost their properties or means of livelihood during the wars, looked westward for their 
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future. The emigrés included nobles, merchants, tradesmen, clergymen, and yeomen 
farmers. Some went to New England, but many sought a new life in the more southern 
Virginia colony. Those who settled in the southern coastal lowlands established towns, 
maritime trade, and large plantations. Others moved to the Appalachian Mountains 
and, for the most part, established small subsistence farms. 

The Appalachian settlers adapted their traditional customs, beliefs and farming 
methods to the realities of the mountain frontier and were thus able to survive in a very 
unforgiving environment. There were few roads into the mountains during colonial 
times so those who settled the uplands were quite isolated from the rest of the colony. 
Subsequent generations did not encounter the new ideas and the technical and economic 
advances that were being developed in Europe and in other parts of British America. 

In time, the differences between the people of Appalachia and the rest of the society 
became very noticeable. As the cultural and economic gap widened, the mountain people 
became defensive and suspicious of outsiders while those in the mainstream culture 
came to derisively judge the mountain people as ignorant and lawless. 

There is some difference of opinion about the basis for the Appalachian culture. 
Some historians claim that those who sailed to the colonies in the 1600's were already 
divided culturally into two very distinct societies. The Scots, for example, consisted of 
two disparate groups: the lowland Scots spoke English and had cities and laws based 
on the English model while, in sharp contrast, the highland Scots spoke Gaelic, had a 
society based on clan or tribal loyalties and tended to disdain the urban life. Similar 
distinctions were found among the Irish who immigrated at that time. The theory is 
that those who were not English-oriented headed for the mountains and there created 
an unique culture limited by isolation, while those who were English-oriented stayed 
in the lowlands and developed a society based on the culture they brought with them, 
enhanced by subsequent and substantial contact with innovations from the mother 
country. Whether the Appalachian culture differed from the mainstream from the 
earliest days, or whether it developed as a result of isolation from the mainstream, 
the fact is that the Appalachian culture was quite different from the lowland colonial 
culture at the time that people from Appalachia began to migrate to the West. 

Only in relatively recent times has the cultural heritage of the Appalachian people 
been appreciated for the music, crafts skills and folklore that they retained in their 
isolation. But there were other characteristics that were not then, nor would they be 
now, considered admirable or desirable by the mainstream of American society. Many of 
the earliest Southern Illinois settlers were descendents of those Appalachian pioneers. 
And it is some of their least desirable traits that influenced the character of the early 
history of Southern I]linois. 

The Appalachian people provided for most of their needs on their own small farms 
and had very little to lose when opportunities to move to a new frontier came to them. 
They were often among the first settlers of the frontier as it moved west through the 
Carolinas, then to Tennessee and Kentucky. When the Illinois territory became the new 
frontier after the Revolutionary War, the Appalachian peoples who had migrated to 
Kentucky were ready to move on into the new land. 
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Wildness in the Wilderness 


After defeating the British in the War of Independence, the Congress of the 
Confederation began a vigorous program to populate the sparsely inhabited territory 
ceded by the British that was now the northwestern frontier of the new nation. First 
the land was divided into territories that eventually became the States of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and part of Minnesota. Then ensued a great debate 
in Congress about what type of settlement would be encouraged. The congressional 
delegates from the northern states wanted to encourage settlement modeled on the 
New England system of small, independent farms. The southern faction promoted large 
plantations that could economically support the practice of slavery. A compromise was 
reached in which there would be orderly and systematic settlement of land sold in lots 
of a minimum of 160 acres. 

In the southern part of the Illinois Territory, things did not go as Congress had 
planned. Even before Illinois was organized as a Territory in 1787, frontier farmers 
from neighboring Kentucky began moving over the border into the still unmapped 
lands of what would become Southern Illinois. 

And what a land of abundance they encountered! The woods and open plains were 
rich in game that included a rare bison, as well as elk, panther and black bear. Deer 
were abundant as were grouse, quail, squirrels, rabbits and wild turkeys. About eighty 
percent of Southern Illinois was covered with forests that were alive with many 
varieties of songbirds including great flocks of green, yellow and red parakeets, a 
species now extinct. When interested people began to take count, they learned that 
there were more varieties of trees in Southern Illinois than in all of Europe, including 
many kinds of nut trees as well as wild persimmon, pawpaw, wild plum, and May apple 
trees. There were numerous varieties of berry bushes and medicinal plants. Despite 
extensive trapping during the French and English occupations, there were still plenty 
of fur bearing animals, including raccoons, muskrats, mink, beavers and lynx. Huge 
flocks of geese, ducks and other wildfowl migrated across the territory on their annual 
trips between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico. There were many lakes, rivers and 
streams filled with fish. Some of the animal life was not welcoming—Southern Illinois 
has many varieties of poisonous snakes including rattlesnakes, water moccasins and 
copperheads. The soil was fertile, although it took a while and a bit of pressure from 
population growth for the new settlers to realize that the treeless prairies were as 
fertile and farmable as the wooded lands once the very tough prairie sod was plowed. 
Opportunity abounded for those willing to face the challenges of the new frontier. 

The Territorial Legislature in Kaskaskia attempted with little enthusiasm or 
success to prevent the preemptive arrival of the land-hungry settlers from neighboring 
states. Territorial Law and even Acts of Congress were of no relevance to the 
independent Kentucky settlers. They were not accustomed to paying heed to any 
authority other than their own code of honor. So while government surveyors diligently 
recorded the terrain and divided it up into the precise checkerboard pattern of 
farmland that is characteristic of the entire Midwest, the early settlers from Kentucky 
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and later from Tennessee, Virginia and the Carolinas, simply cleared some land, built 
a cabin and started to farm. The state and federal governments eventually accepted 
the reality of the situation and the pioneer’s insouciance toward the law was, in fact, 
rewarded by the passage of the Congressional Act of 1813, one of a series of “Log Cabin 
Bills,” also called “Squatter’s Rights Bills” that recognized the claims of those who had 


“improved the land” by settlement. The new laws also made it easier and cheaper to 
purchase the land legally. 


South Meets East 


The Appalachian settlers from Kentucky had a defining influence on the society 
that was to develop in Southern Illinois. They provided the foundation of a culture 
that was modified, but not really tamed, by subsequent waves of settlers that began 
to arrive around 1820, settlers that included better educated and more affluent 
Southerners as well as European immigrants and people from New England and 
the mid-Atlantic States. 

Very few of the early settlers from Kentucky had even the most rudimentary 
education so it was a rare person who could read or write. We are therefore dependent 
on the written records of the second wave of settlers, and it is clear that the later 
arrivals from the east were not favorably impressed by their new neighbors. To be fair, 
it must be said that we only know one side of the story. It must also be noted that one 
of the greatest leaders of our nation, Abraham Lincoln, was a poor Kentucky boy who 
migrated to Illinois with that first group of settlers. Given the times in which he lived, 
Abraham Lincoln undoubtedly would have become an illiterate subsistence farmer like 
most of his contemporaries, if it hadn’t been for his mother who somehow learned to 
read and who then taught that skill to a child who was eager to learn. 

The newcomers, called Yankees by the Southerners, had a condescending view of 
the Kentuckians whom they called “White Folks,” a derogatory term, deeming them to 
be ignorant, superstitious, slovenly, quick-tempered, violent, and prone to drunkenness. 
What the Easterners were observing was a basic upland southern culture exaggerated 
by a frontiersman mystique in which a manly man was defined as someone who had an 
extensive and well-used profane vocabulary, who could “hold his liquor” (translation: 
could drink to excess without appearing drunk), who could take care of himself in a 
fight, who was a good rifleman and skilled hunter, and who was good at gambling with 
cards and dice. The Kentucky settlers and the “Yankees” differed in their use of the 
English language, most noticeably in accent, pronunciation and grammar, but also in 
some of the vocabulary. The Yankees dismissed the southern manner of speaking as “log 
cabin dialect.” As is often true of the illiterate, many of the Kentuckians did not believe 
that formal education of their children was of value. In contrast, the Easterners were 
determined to establish schools for their children, and families often combined 
resources to build a schoolhouse and bring a schoolteacher from the east. 

Religion was another source of misunderstanding and conflict. The Appalachian 
people were basically Protestant, but there had been few mainstream churches in the 
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remote hills of Appalachia. Religion tended to be casually observed except for occasional 
“revival meetings” led by itinerant, often uneducated and self-proclaimed, preachers 
who provided emotional “fire and brimstone” messages. The Easterners tended to be 
considerably more pious and were shocked by the profanity of their new neighbors. 
Missionaries of many denominations arrived with the settlers from the east, and often 
the first substantial building in any town was a church. 


Chaos And Community 


During British rule, the colonial administrators paid little attention to the remote 
mountain people and so, in the absence of established government, the people of 
Appalachia had developed their own very rough system of vigilante justice which they 
brought with them to Southern Illinois. Clan ties were the basic social bonds, and the 
clans were quick to demand retribution for perceived or real injustices toward any 
member. This resulted in bloody family feuds and vendettas that sometimes lasted for 
generations. One would expect that the more sober and restrained Easterners would 
have influenced the early settlers to temper the violent tendencies. Perhaps they did to 
some extent, but the violence continued. The difficult life of the early Illinois frontier 
was aggravated by the fact that neither the territorial nor, later, state government was 
able to curb these practices. Local law enforcement was often part of the problem. The 
state of affairs was so chaotic that it allowed gangs of robbers and brigands to prey 
upon people traveling down the rivers on the way to settle or trade in Southern Illinois. 
Law and order was so poorly maintained by local authorities during the early stage of 
settlement that “respectable citizens” adopted the justice system of Appalachia and 
organized posses of vigilantes that were known as “Regulators.” This primitive and 
illegal system, with punishments that included a range from beatings to hangings, took 
care of enough of the accused trouble makers that very few criminals were ever brought 
to trial in the mainstream courts. In the 1840’s the lawbreakers were called “Flatheads” 
and there were a number of what Southern Illinois historian John W. Allen calls 
“Flathead-Regulator Wars” in Massac, Pope and Hardin Counties. Gradually order was 
restored as stronger local governments led by more substantial and law-abiding settlers 
arrived. However, Allen asserts that the Regulator tradition never really died out in 
Southern Illinois and that there are many still in the region who believe that if the 
local law enforcement isn’t doing what they think should be done, then it is up to the 
local citizens to organize and take over. (* Allen, Land Between the Rivers, pp. 118-120) 
Vigilantism and feuding remained a pervasive part of the distinct character of early 
Southern [Jlinois and continued to play a large role in the reputation of the region well 
into the twentieth century. 

In most of Appalachia, there had been no roads suitable for transportation of 
bulky cash crops to market, so the farmers often distilled the grains they harvested 
into whiskey, bourbon and other hard liquor known colloquially as “moonshine”; thus 
condensed, the product did not require wagons for transport. The great distilleries of 
today’s Kentucky have their roots in the stills of Appalachia. And the home brewing 
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skills were brought to Southern Illinois much to the chagrin of the more temperate 
Easterners who wrote with fascinated horror about the excessive use of “spirits” and 
the brawls and family problems that the misuse of alcohol engendered. 

The early Southern Illinois settlers of every background shared a life of great 
hardship despite an abundance of game that ensured that hunger was rarely a 
problem. Isolation and unending labor were the frontier realities for most women. 
Wolves and bear were abundant and dangerous. Mrs. Elihu Root, one of the earliest 
white women to settle near what would become the town of DuQuoin described wolves 
that prowled around her cabin and an incident where she had to chase a bear from her 
pig pen with a stick of burning firewood. The first homes were log cabins with dirt 
floors and simple furniture. Until factory-produced cloth and footwear from New 
England became generally available in the 1820's, most clothing was made of 
homespun cloth and buckskin and most of the settlers went barefoot in summer and 
wore leather moccasins in the winter. Spinning was a woman’s skill that was lost 
quickly once factory-made cloth became available. There was generally strong 
community spirit and whole neighborhoods would assemble to build a log cabin, split 
rails for fences and then help clear land. The few roads were impassable during much 
of the year. The use of carriages and wagons was therefore impractical so most settlers 
traveled by horse or foot. There were no medical services, and frequent epidemics of 
diseases such as diphtheria and measles caused many deaths among the settlers. 

Hardships notwithstanding, the fertile lands and opportunities of the Illinois 
Territory continued to attract many pioneers. Following the War of 1812, the United 
States economy suffered a recession that induced many Easterners, as well as newly 
arrived immigrants from Europe, to move west to seek better opportunities. The federal 
government further encouraged settlement by providing land grants to war veterans. 
In 1810, the population of Illinois was 12,358 with over half living in Randolph County 
near Kaskaskia. After Illinois became a state in 1818, its northern population grew 
much more rapidly than that of Southern Illinois. Chicago, only a marshy hamlet at the 
beginning of the century, was fast becoming a thriving metropolis with an industrial 
based economy, partly due to the proximity to the Great Lakes that gave access to 
Eastern markets. The fertile prairies of the central and northern parts of the state were 
well on their way to becoming some of the wealthiest farmland in the United States. 
Southern Illinois, by contrast, remained mainly an area of small farming communities 
with low population density. The 1830 census shows that the former Randolph County, 
which had by then been divided into several smaller counties, was home to less than 
ten percent of the total Illinois population of 157,445. In 1837, following the population 
shift, the state capitol was moved from Kaskaskia to Springfield near the center of the 
state. 

By the 1830's, the early Southern Illinois settlers appeared to have blended into a 
fairly homogeneous society. But this surface harmony could not obscure the fact that 
many of the basic principles and attitudes of the Appalachian culture had remained. 
These characteristics would surface in their ugliest forms over the following years 
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giving the northern residents of the state both incentive and reason to call Southern 
Illinois “The Other Illinois.” 
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The people of Southern Illinois call their home “Little Egypt.” Local lore has this 
name originating from an event in 1833 when farmers in the northern part of the state 
had no seed corn because their crop had been destroyed by an early frost the previous 
fall. Seed corn was obtained from Southern Illinois so the northern farmers could plant 
in the spring. Someone connected this event with the Biblical account of the Egyptian 
provision of grains to the neighboring Hebrews during a famine. The fact that one of 
the main towns of Southern Illinois is called Cairo and that the southern end of the 
state is a delta shape may have been other reasons that led to the designation of 
Southern Illinois as “Little Egypt.” 
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CHAPTER 3: DuQuoIn: A Town Is FounDED AND THEN Moves ON 
(IN More Ways THAN One) 


Perry County and the First DuQuoin 


On January 29, 1827, Perry County was created from parts of Randolph and 
Jackson Counties. Named to honor Commodore Oliver H. Perry, it contained 451 square 
miles and, when its first census was taken in 1830, it had 1,215 inhabitants. The 
nascent county had received its first white settler, a man named John Flack, in 1799. 
He was followed by pioneers from all sections of the older states. One of the relatively 
more populated areas in the center of the new county was selected to be the county seat 
and this new town was named Pinckneyville. At the same time, other towns were being 
formed in Perry County and the largest and most prosperous was DuQuoin. 

About 1804, Jarrold Jackson settled near Chief DuQuoin’s former hunting grounds 
at the place where the Shawnee-Kaskaskia trail crossed the Little Muddy River. He 
built a bridge across the river and charged a toll fee for its use. The bridge was the only 
dry way to cross the Little Muddy, and the trail became one of the main routes between 
St. Louis and points east. As the population of Southern Illinois grew, the number of 
travelers through the settlement increased, and nearby farmlands were developed. 
Eventually the settlement became the main trade center for Perry County. In 1829, a 
blacksmith and a miller established businesses and were soon joined by a shoemaker, a 
saloon keeper, a wagon maker, a plow maker and a physician who had emigrated from 
England. In 1831, Daniel Dry established the first general store. Other stores followed. 
The new merchants and tradesmen built homes and churches and in 1844, the 
settlement was platted and become the town of DuQuoin. 


The Railroad Arrives and an Entire Town Moves to be There 


In 1830, an event took place that was to transform DuQuoin and the entire nation. 
Peter Cooper, an American designer, built a steam locomotive he named Tom Thumb. 
Steam engines were already being used in England and on the Continent, but there 
had been little interest in this type of transportation in the United States. The Jom 
Thumb demonstrated to potential investors that, not only was this a practical means of 
transportation, it also could be built within the country. Although Jom Thumb had a 
successful trial run, it was never put into public service. However, its possibilities 
captured the imagination of the public, the United States government, and, most 
importantly, the financiers of the northeastern states and Europe. All had a vision of a 
great network of railroads to move people and goods to every part of the vast United 
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States. In 1850, a land grant of several million acres was made to the new Illinois 
Central Railroad. This was the first major land grant in the nation to encourage 
development of a railroad. Ironically, the majority of this railroad’s stock was held by 
venture capitalists in Europe from its inception in 1851 to 1898, when Americans 
purchased large quantities of its foreign-owned securities. 

The planners for the Illinois Central Railroad decided that the first project 
would be a train line from Chicago to New Orleans. The people of DuQuoin were very 
unhappy to hear that the railroad would miss their town by several miles. So in 1853, 
an enterprising resident of DuQuoin named Chester Keyes, along with an agent of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Isaac Metcalf, laid out a new town on the railroad line about 
three miles northwest of DuQuoin, This site had been first settled in about 1812 by two 
farmers from South Carolina named Thomas Taylor and Lewis Wells. The new town 
was given the name DuQuoin at its dedication on September 20, 1853, and, thereafter, 
the first DuQuoin was called Old DuQuoin. 

The new DuQuoin initially consisted of 40 acres, of which 6.2 acres were donated 
by Mr. Keyes to become the Keyes City Park with the stipulation that there would be 
no buildings erected on the property. The two principal streets of the town were Main 
Street, running East and West, crossing the railroad tracks a few blocks west of 
Washington Street, the main North-South road. The first buildings in DuQuoin were 
erected by the railroad company—a freight and passenger depot, and a boarding house 
for the laborers building the railroad. 

In 1854, the section of the Illinois Central Railroad through the new DuQuoin 
was completed. The benefits of being near such good transportation were immediately 
apparent to the merchants of Old DuQuoin, so, over the next three years, most moved 
their businesses to the new town. The majority of frame buildings in Old DuQuoin were 
set on skids and hauled by teams of oxen to their new location. In 1856, new DuQuoin 
had about 40 homes, a hotel, a school and several stores. In contrast, by 1858, Old 
DuQuoin had become nearly a ghost town. 


Coal Transforms the Economy 


The new DuQuoin was on the brink of a period of great economic growth. Rich 
veins of coal were discovered in and around the town, and coal mining very quickly 
overtook agriculture as the most important industry of DuQuoin’s economy. The first 
coal mine shafts were sunk under the sponsorship of the Illinois Central Railroad in 
1855. In that year, the railroad began to convert or replace their wood-burning steam 
locomotives to those that used coke, a by-product of coal. For the next 20 years, 
DuQuoin was the only major coal-producing area on the railroad line. Except for a few 
mines near St. Louis, all other coal producers had to transport their product by river 
barge or overland in wagons. By 1856, DuQuoin was the leading producer of coal and 
coke in Illinois. The advent of railroad travel in the 1850’s marked the end of the 
frontier status of Illinois. The wilderness clearing, the claim to free land, and the little 
log cabin became history, folklore and heritage. 
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The arrival of the railroad in DuQuoin and the concurrent development of coal 
mining in the region attracted newcomers from Europe, the eastern states and the 
southern border states. These new arrivals were vastly different in culture and attitude 
from the earlier Appalachian settlers. Most of the Europeans were seeking a new start 
in a new land after enduring the catastrophic War of 1848. Those from New England 
and other northern states were not refugees escaping wars and economic chaos, but 
were people of substance, training and education who saw great opportunities available 
in the untapped resources of the west. Some were professionals such as doctors and 
lawyers. Others were businessmen, entrepreneurs, and merchants. The end of the 
frontier, the coming of rail transportation and the beginnings of the coal mining and 
other industries also attracted poor whites from Kentucky and Tennessee who were 
joined by newly freed slaves during and after the Civil War. These settlers became 
tenant farmers and laborers in the new businesses. 

Much of the good 
farmland around the 
DuQuoin area was soon 
brought into cultivation. 
The time had passed when 
a poor farmer could stake 
out aclaim and owna 
farm; new farmers with 
money from sales of their 
previous farms were 
arriving from both east and 
south. The Illinois Central 
Railroad encouraged 
farming by selling some 


of its government grant - — 

lands at reasonable cost to The DuQuoin Train Depot, built in 1870, was torn down after a 
fire damaged the structure in 1971. The St. Nicholas Hotel, across 
: the street from the depot, was at one time the foremost hotel in 
and to grow crops and raise Southern Illinois. From a pen and ink drawing by Paul E. 
livestock that could be Schirmer of DuQuoin. Reproduced with permission of the artist. 


shipped to market by rail. A 

few wealthy southern farmers moved into the area and established plantation-style 
agricultural businesses complete with pillared mansions. Illinois was not a slave state 
so some Southerners who might have been attracted to [linois went instead to 
Missouri where owning slaves was legal. 


encourage farmers to settle 


The Advent of Essential Services 


One of the first orders of business for the new town was the establishment of 
schools. In the 1830's there had been private schools, established mainly by settlers 
from the east, in Perry County, including a one-room log cabin schoolhouse in the area 
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that became the town of DuQuoin. Wealthy lowland Southerners had the tradition 

of private tutors and sent their older children, particularly their sons, to boarding 
academies in the south. The poorer settlers from Appalachia were for the most part 
illiterate and not interested in providing schools for their children. In 1825, the Free 
School Law enacted by the Illinois State Legislature provided for free public education 
for all children in Illinois. There was so much opposition to this law, particularly from 
the Southerners, that it was repealed in 1829. In 1855, with renewed pressure from the 
eastern settlers in the northern part of the state, the Illinois Legislature dusted off the 
old 1825 law and voted on it again. This time the opposition was greatly outnumbered, 
and the provisions of the bill were enacted. The citizens of DuQuoin for the most part 
welcomed the new law and immediately recruited John B. Ward, an educator from 
Ohio, to organize a first-rate school system. By 1867, when the majority of schools in 
Southern Illinois were still log cabins, the original wood frame school building in 
DuQuoin was replaced by a brick building. This was the first of many projects to 
maintain up-to-date accommodations for the DuQuoin school system, an endeavor that 
continues to the present day as new buildings replace older and outmoded facilities, 
even in times of economic distress. 

One unfortunate casualty of the move to the new DuQuoin, an example of poor 
timing and location, was the DuQuoin Female Academy, founded in 1853 in Old DuQuoin 
by the Boston Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of Christian Education. At the time the 
cornerstone was laid for the school, it must have been decided that it was too late to make 
a change in plans, or maybe it simply was not clear to the decision makers that Old 
DuQuoin would lose most of its population and nearly all of its commercial enterprises 
within a few years. Enough families were willing to send their daughters to board at the 
school to keep it running for about 15 years, but there were fewer students than would 
have attended if the school had been in the new DuQuoin. The teachers were graduates of 
eastern women’s seminaries. Although most returned to the east, some married local men 
and stayed in the DuQuoin area. In the 1870's the struggling school was transformed into 
a coeducational facility and renamed the DuQuoin Academy. The school was closed in 
1892 and was used as an orphanage, then a summer retreat, until it was abandoned. 
After several years of decay, the building burnt to the ground in 1898. 

Many churches were established in DuQuoin within a few years of its founding. 
The earliest church to be organized in the DuQuoin area was a Primitive Baptist 
Church established in 1818. On September 4, 1856, the First Presbyterian Church 
was organized, followed by First Baptist Church, First Methodist Church and First 
Christian Church, all organized in 1857, The Sacred Heart Parish began with services 
provided for the Catholic community by visiting priests beginning in 1857. Eventually a 
building was erected and a Catholic school was established. At the end of the Civil War, 
with help from Rey. Jacob Cole and the deacons of the First Baptist Church of DuQuoin, 
the Mount Zion Baptist Church was built for the newly-freed slaves who had migrated 
to the DuQuoin area. An arson fire leveled the original Mount Zion Church a few years 
later, but the congregation quickly replaced the building with help from local white 
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people who were dismayed that any house of worship would be destroyed in that manner. 
These were the first of many denominations that serve DuQuoin to the present time. 
Many of the people who arrived in DuQuoin within the first 20 years after its 
inception, with skills, luck and ambition became the founders of not only the main 
industries and businesses, but also founded families that expanded those enterprises 
and provided town leadership in subsequent generations. But first they had to meet 
and endure the challenges of a Civil War that divided the town as it divided the nation. 


The First Presbyterian Church of DuQuoin was organized in 1856. The present handsome stone 
building replaced an earlier wooden structure that burned to the ground. (2003 photo) 


== 


Carter 4: BROTHER vs. BroTHER: THE Crvit WaR 


The divisions in our nation that brought about the Civil War were clearly present 
in Southern Illinois both before and during that horrendous conflagration. Those 


divisions were apparent within families, among neighbors and even within church 
congregations. 


The Issue of Slavery 


There was controversy over slavery in Southern Illinois from its earliest days 
as a territory of the United States. The Ordinance of 1787 prohibited slavery in the 
Northwest Territory, and when the State of Illinois was created from part of that 
Territory in 1818, the Congress intended it to be slave-free. However, there was quite a 
bit of pro-slavery sentiment in the southern-dominated Illinois legislature, so the new 
state constitution protected existing slavery and provided for introduction of new slaves 
under a system that allowed slaveholders to bring their human property into Illinois for 
specific periods of time while continuing to hold them in bondage. To subvert the intent 
of the time limitations, usually a few years, the slaves would be returned briefly to a 
slave state and then brought back for a new term. The property rights of slaveholders 
were upheld in IJlinois and runaway slaves who were captured in the state were 
returned to their owners. Assisting escaped slaves was a criminal offense. According 
to the United State Census, there were 736 slaves in Southern Illinois in 1830. 

The slave laws did not directly affect the majority of people in Southern Illinois 
who had neither the means to purchase and maintain slaves nor the kind of land- 
holdings that required large numbers of slave laborers. There were many instances 
where slave owners freed their property when they moved to Illinois despite the laws 
that required them to post very large bonds in case the freed slaves caused property 
damage or became chargeable to the state for their support in any way. There were 
stations of the Underground Railroad in some parts of Southern Illinois. And there 
were Southerners whose opposition to the trade and bondage of human beings had led 
them to move to Illinois, a “free” state. 

In 1824, an attempt to rewrite the State Constitution to legalize slavery was 
narrowly defeated. It wasn’t until 1847, when the citizens of the northern part of the 
state outnumbered and outvoted those in the south, that the Illinois Supreme Court 
ruled that it was illegal for slave owners to “domicile” slaves in the state. This was 


followed by changes in the Illinois Constitution in 1848 that finally made slavery 
illegal. 


Race Relations in Early Southern Illinois 


Whether or not they agreed on the slavery issue, the white population of Southern 
Illinois in general shared the southern attitude toward Blacks. Blacks were considered 
an inferior race with limited intelligence. They were subject to the whims of white 
justice and were often cheated or otherwise mistreated both before and after the Civil 
Way. One especially horrendous incident took place in Tamaroa in 1869. A young black 
man was following the railroad tracks on his way north when he passed a group of local 
thugs idling near the Illinois Central depot on a Saturday night. They demanded to 
know why the Black man was walking through their town and, not satisfied with the 
answer, they castrated him, dragged him a few blocks to the schoolyard across from a 
church, and hung him on a tree. The hanging body was discovered by an early arrival 
to the next morning's Sunday service. The bloody corpse was quickly cut down and 
taken away by wagon in order to protect the people arriving for church from having to 
see the mutilated body. The remains were then burned in a large brush pile near the 
west side of town. The authorities showed minimal interest in this event, and no one 
was ever arrested for this lynching, much less punished for it. 

In contrast to this atrocity, consider the courage of Benjamin Roots, an ardent 
abolitionist who moved from Massachusetts to Shawneetown, Illinois, in the 1830's and 
then established a dairy farm between DuQuoin and Tamaroa in the early 1850’s. His 
new house, built about 1855, had several hiding places including a fake cistern in the 
basement and a hidden cellar under the barn. The attic of his house had a trap door 
leading to a roof-top lookout that gave a clear view for miles in each direction. Mr. Root 
delivered his butter to neighboring towns at night, a perfect cover for moving the 
runaway slaves to the next station on the Underground Railroad. He might have also 
used the regular railroad as well, because his farm straddled the train tracks and he 
had the right to flag down the train to put passengers on. One of his children was 
handicapped and there are stories about Mr. Roots having the runaway (if male, dressed 
as a woman) pose as the child’s nursemaid for a train ride to the next safe place. 


A Divided Southern Illinois Takes Sides 


In the years leading to the Civil War, the residents of Southern Illinois were as 
much divided on the issues as the rest of the country. There were many fights between 
individuals, vigilante raids on those of opposing opinions, and other major lawlessness 
related to the divisions within the population. One of the most publicized incidents was 
the murder of abolitionist publisher, Elijah P. Lovejoy and the destruction of his presses 
by a mob in Alton, Illinois in 1837. 

As the inevitability of war became apparent, the Union Army made it a priority to 
secure Southern Illinois for the North. The area was strategic in location and resources: 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and the new railroad from Chicago were essential 
for transportation of soldiers and equipment to battle areas in the south. The army 
planners realized that there were many southern sympathizers, called “Copperheads,” 
in the region as much of the population had origins in the south. 
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The plan of the Union Army was twofold. On the one hand, a very large military 
presence was established in the region both to keep order and to ensure that the 
strategic railroad lines and the coal reserves of Southern Illinois remained in northern 
hands. A major military supply center and large army hospital were established in 
Cairo, the navy established a base on the Mississippi River at Mound City, and a 
military prison was built at Alton. The second part of the Union Army plan was to 
ensure the support of the local residents. For this purpose they used various forms 
of persuasion. They attempted to muzzle the opposition by banning secessionist 
organizations such as the Knights of the Golden Circle, but these attempts only 
drove the illicit groups underground. 

The Knights of the Golden Circle were very active in Perry County during the 
Civil War. In 1862 there was a clandestine meeting of the Knights held just north of 
Pinckneyville that was attended by over 400 men. There are accounts of meetings that 
involved military style drills and anti-Union planning held on a regular basis on a farm 
outside of DuQuoin. The northern sympathizers established their own organization, the 
Union League. Both groups were involved in vigilantism. One of the few accounts of the 
activities of these two groups describes the abduction and hanging of two members 
of the Union League a few days after they had given a list of the Knights to the 
authorities. There is no record of anyone being brought to justice for this crime. 

Newspapers were subject to censorship, and those that openly supported the 
southern cause or questioned the war in any way, were shut down, sometimes violently. 
The DuQuoin Mining Journal, founded in 1858, carried editorials favorable to the 
secession so during the Civil War, a mob of northern sympathizers, possibly vigilantes 
from the Union League (some accounts say Union soldiers) ransacked the office and 
badly damaged the press. The paper suspended publication, and one more voice in favor 
of the south was silenced. 

Ultimately it was oratory that proved to be much more effective than strong-arm 
tactics in keeping Southern [Illinois a part of the northern effort. A local leader, 

John A. “Black Jack” Logan, a man of persuasive eloquence, is credited with bringing 
Southern Illinois to the Union cause and, equally important, with inspiring the young 
men of Southern Illinois to enlist in defense of the Union. Ironically, Black Jack’s 
father, John A. Logan, Sr., had been active in returning runaway slaves to their 
“rightful owners.” Black Jack rose to the rank of Major General during the war and 
after the war had a successful political career; eventually he became a United States 
senator representing the State of Illinois. 


DuQuoin Sends Its Men To War 


Black Jack Logan went from town to town in Southern Ilinois giving rousing 
patriotic speeches and enlisting young recruits. One of his early enrollees was the 
Rev. Jacob Cole, a Baptist minister from DuQuoin, who was appointed chaplain when 
Black Jack formed the 31st Infantry Battalion on September 18, 1861. Many men from 
DuQuoin volunteered for the Union Army and the 31st Infantry was considered one of 
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the finest regiments of the war. The regiment saw action at Cairo, Belmont, Forts 
Henry and Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth and Vicksburg. At Vicksburg, it was the 31st that 
blew up Fort Hill, then marched into the town on the 4th of July, 1863, hauled down 
the Confederate flag and ran up the Stars and Stripes. The 31st was part of the 
Sherman March to the Sea, the Battle of Atlanta, and, finally, the Grand Review 
Parade and Celebration that followed the war in Washington, D.C. 

The Twelfth Infantry Regiment had many men from DuQuoin as well as from 
other parts of Perry County. Their captain was Guy C. Ward of DuQuoin. The 7th 
Infantry Illinois Volunteers were mustered by Captain John Pope in 1861 and mustered 
out in 1865. Several DuQuoin men were enlisted in the 30th Infantry where Francis 
Yearian of DuQuoin served as musician, The 81st Infantry, with many men from 
DuQuoin and surrounding communities, was famous for its marches. During the war, 
this division marched 350 miles in 19 days, a very impressive feat. Men from DuQuoin 
served in other regiments of the Union Army, both infantry and cavalry. There is no 
record that any from DuQuoin served in the Army of the Confederacy. 

At the end of the war, the soldiers returned home to DuQuoin to a heroes’ 
welcome. The rift that had divided the people of DuQuoin gradually healed, and many 
families that had found themselves on opposite sides of the war were intermarrying 
within a generation. 


== 


CHAPTER 5: THE Boom YEARS 


We in America are proud of the opportunities that are available to all, at least in 
ideal if not always in fact. We have neither a caste system nor a society where one’s 
standing is determined by birth. We are more a meritocracy, with opportunities 
abounding for those who possess and use assets of training, education, financial 
backing, fortuitous family ties, ambition and luck. The town of DuQuoin in the latter 
half of the 19th century provided many opportunities for the ambitious person 
regardless of background. There were fortunes to be made, and some of DuQuoin’s 
citizens succeeded in making them. 

The Civil War marked the beginning of a period of economic growth in Southern 
Illinois that lasted for over 40 years. DuQuoin flourished and became one of the leading 
railroad, mining, farming and commercial centers in the area. As a major transporta- 
tion and trade center, DuQuoin prospered as it provided supplies and services to the 
Union forces. By 1864, the town population exceeded 2,000. There were 800 children 
enrolled in DuQuoin schools, including those attending a separate school for “colored” 
children. There were several grocery stores, three hotels, a mercantile store, and many 
other enterprises. The census of 1880 noted that there were 2,807 persons living in the 
hub town of DuQuoin, while the town served the small communities and people in the 


neighboring countryside for a total of 5,550. In 1890, the count was 4,052 living in the 
town itself. 


The Growth of Industries 


In 1870, the portion of the railroad linking DuQuoin with Belleville, near East 
St. Louis, was completed. This link provided access to the markets of the far west and 
gave further impetus to the growth and development of the town. In the late 1860's, 
the Illinois Central Railroad added refrigerated cars to its trains. This enabled the 
shipment of perishable fruits, including some of the best peaches in the country, 
from DuQuoin to Chicago and other major urban areas. 

Mining and manufacturing companies were established in DuQuoin over the boom 
years. Although the largest of the companies, particularly the coal companies, were 
often owned by absentee investors, most of the new industries and businesses were 
founded by local entrepreneurs or by individuals looking for a promising place to start 
a business. 

Many small mines were shafted, worked out, then abandoned over the years. 
The location of these small family-owned operations was often forgotten, only to be 
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rediscovered years later when a mine shaft deep underground would collapse and 
create a sink hole in some DuQuoin back yard. 

In 1869, salt brine was discovered by W.P. Halliday while drilling for coal at his 
mine near St. Johns, at the north edge of DuQuoin. The Halliday Salt Works went into 
production in 1873 and at its peak employed 300 men. In the 1890's, the Salt Works 
was closed because of competition from salt mines in New York and Michigan. It briefly 
reopened after some alterations were made to the manufacturing process, but the 
competition from the east was too strong for the Halliday Salt Works to remain 
competitive, and it ceased production permanently in 1902. 

In 1864, Albert and Halidon Blakeslee, brothers who moved to DuQuoin from 
New York State in 1860, founded the Blakeslee Pump Company to manufacture the 
Blakeslee Steam Jet Pump that had been invented by Albert a few years earlier. Albert 
went on to invent a veneering machine and the Blakeslee Direct Acting Steam Pump. 
Their products had a metal name plate stamped “Blakeslee Pump Company, DuQuoin, 
Illinois” and were distributed to every industrialized nation in the world. The Blakeslee 
Company was eventually divided into two companies, one that retained the original 
name and a second that was called the DuQuoin Iron Works. The Blakeslee Company 
continued as a family-run business in DuQuoin until 1952 when it was sold and moved 
to Salem. 

In 1863, P.N. Pope, one of the earliest merchants who had moved his store from 
Old DuQuoin to new DuQuoin in the early 1850’s, established a grinding mill at the 
corner of Main and Chestnut Streets facing the railroad. The Pope Mill produced 
cornmeal, cracked corn and graham flour. It had a grain elevator with a capacity of 
storing 20,000 bushels and the mill could process 5,000 to 7,000 bushels per day. The 
Pope Mill was the center of grain marketing and shipping for the entire area and 
also dealt in hay and castor beans. At its peak, the mill produced 100 barrels of corn 
products per day. In March 1892, Pope joined with a partner, F.T. Fallon, and the firm 
operated as Fallon and Company until the business was sold to a Mr. Horn in 1899. The 
mill was renamed “Red Star” and the Red Star brand prospered until the mill building 
was destroyed by fire in 1927. It was not replaced, and the end of the mill was a big loss 
to the farmers of DuQuoin. 

In 1868, Thomas and Edwin Hayes established a soda water bottling plant, the 
DuQuoin Bottling Company. By 1870, the company was bottling cider, sarsaparilla, and 
strawberry and raspberry soda pop. In 1903, William R. Hayes, son of Thomas Hayes, 
became the owner of the company. He obtained a Coca Cola franchise in the early days 
of that product, and the Coca Cola Bottling Company became a major industry of 
DuQuoin. In 1926, he formed the Midwest Diary Company that produced ice cream and 
other food products. At its peak, that company had operations in 39 cities in 7 states. 

The first bank in DuQuoin was established in 1860 by G,. 5. Smith and Company. 
On December 8, 1877, P. N. Pope and Henry Horn established The DuQuoin Bank. 

In 1895, the first telephone system was set up in DuQuoin. In 1869 gas lights were 
installed in some of the main streets. 


Jacob (Jake) Naumer, an immigrant 
from Germany, moved to DuQuoin in 1901 
and, with some local partners, established 
the DuQuoin Utility Company to provide 
electricity for his new ice plant. In 1906, he 
enlarged the company and began to provide 
electrical power for the town. The company 
was sold in 1916 and eventually became the 
Illinois Power Company. Jacob moved west 
for a while, but returned and began setting 
up ice and cold storage plants throughout 
Southern Illinois. In 1923, he founded the 
DuQuoin Packing Company, starting with 
a small sausage-making factory. In 1925 a 
new plant was built covering an area of 
about 4 acres. The new plant was the state 

DuQuoin, about 1915. Bess Weinberg Davison of the art for the times and provided all the 
is in front of the light post. phases of meat packing from slaughter 
to packaging. Products of the DuQuoin 
Packing Company included fresh meats, smoked meats, luncheon meats and sausages 
that were distributed throughout Southern and Central Illinois under the “Blue Bell” 
label. 

Because of its proximity to the coalfields, Airmite-Midwest Explosives chose 
DuQuoin for a factory site to manufacture liquid explosives in 1928. 

In the years following the demise of the ill-fated Mining Journal, a series of 
newspapers were started in DuQuoin. The most successful and enduring was the 
DuQuoin Evening Call, established in 1896 and still in publication today. 

There were some enterprises that did not contribute to the good name of the town. 
One of the first businesses in DuQuoin was a saloon, and that first saloon was soon 
joined by several others, plus gambling establishments and brothels. By the end of the 
Civil War, DuQuoin had the reputation of being a wild place, particularly on the nights 
that the miners were paid. In 1869, DuQuoin was one of the prime candidates for the 
new State University that would become Southern Illinois University. The town of 
DuQuoin offered the University trustees a portion of Keyes Park and $50,000 toward 
building expenses, but the trustees did not accept that offer. One of the main reasons 
that Carbondale was chosen over DuQuoin was that some of the University trustees 
were concerned that the seamier parts of DuQuoin would be too attractive to the young 
male students. 

In the early days of DuQuoin, the distillation of alcoholic liquors was a legitimate 
business. When the Lincoln administration imposed a revenue tax on distilled 
beverages during the Civil War, some of the DuQuoin distillers went underground to 
evade the tax. The barrels of illegal whisky, called “moonshine,” were hidden in an 
abandoned mineshaft. There were several stills in operation in the early 1870's 
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producing corn whiskey, peach brandy and apple brandy that sold at about 25 cents a 
gallon. The industry died out somewhat in the following years, but the skills were not 
forgotten and production of “moonshine” was a major underground industry in 
DuQuoin during the Prohibition Era (1920-1933). 

Not all places of entertainment were bawdy houses and saloons. There was a 
strong temperance movement in DuQuoin and those who wanted to avoid alcohol and 
rowdiness could patronize establishments such as Center’s Garden, founded in 1867. 
This popular gathering place provided live music for dancing, and held picnics and 
parties where the rule banning “ardent spirits” was strictly enforced. One of the main 
attractions of the Garden was a hand-cranked ferris wheel. The Majestic Theater 
opened in DuQuoin in 1906. It was the first building in town to have electric lights. 
The theater hosted many plays and musical events including first-rate shows on 
national tour; a traveling company would stop for a night or two as they moved from 
performance halls in Chicago to those in St. Louis or points south. The first motion 
picture, “The Great Train Robbery,” was shown in a tent on Main Street in 1903. In 
1911 the Majestic began to show movies and in 1914, the Grand Theater, especially 
designed for motion pictures, was opened. Of all these entertainments, only the 
Grand Theater is still in operation today. 

In 1883, the thriving town of DuQuoin boasted the following businesses, a list that 
ignores the seamier enterprises, but was certainly indicative of a robust economy: 


8 general stores 2 newspapers 5 blacksmith and wagon 
6 grocery stores 2 marble works shops 

2 clothing stores 1 flour and feed mill 1 tailor 

2 hardware stores 2 tobacco and cigar shops 2 harness makers 

1 dry goods store 5 meat markets 1 piano and organ shop 
4 shoe stores 1 stove and tinware store 3 hotels 

4 physicians 4 bakeries and restaurants 3 barber shops 

3 drug stores 2 photographers 1 livery stable 

1 farm implement store 2 confectioners 2 dentists 

2 jewelers 1 soda water factory 4 real estate and insurance 
1 brewery 1 billposter companies 

2 sewing machine stores 2 shoemakers 1 post office 


There were also seven fraternal societies such as the Odd Fellows, and a Horse 
and Mule Protection Society. DuQuoin was established in every aspect and the future 
looked promising. 
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CHAPTER 6: GRowTH, CHANGE AND THE SEEDS OF RUIN 


DuQuoin celebrated its 50th birthday in 1903 with a great deal of fanfare and civic 
pride. Except for the fact that the streets were not yet paved, the downtown area of 
1903 looked much the same as it would look a century later. The business district on 
Main Street was lined with two-story brick buildings, the most handsome and striking 
of which is, to this day, the Brookings Building, built by A.C. Brookings in 1893, with 
its decorative towers and cornices. DuQuoin was the regional commercial hub and a 
very prosperous place to live and work. 

By the end of the 19th century, DuQuoin society had stratified into several layers. 
At the top were the relatively wealthy white families that had founded the town or that 
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The DuQuoin Lumber Company float in front of the Brookings Building 
during the 50 year town celebration, 1903. 
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had arrived somewhat later to establish industries or provide professional services. 
These were the doctors, the lawyers, the bankers, the merchants, the wealthier farmers 
and the owners or foremen of the mines and manufacturing companies. With very few 
exceptions, they were white, had English surnames, were Protestant, and lived east of 
the railroad tracks. On the West side of the tracks, there was more diversity: the second 
tier of DuQuoin society consisted of skilled workmen and unskilled laborers, often first 
generation immigrants with “foreign” surnames. They worked in the mines and the 
industries, came from places like Poland, Germany and Italy, and many attended the 
Catholic Church on West Main Street. The third tier of DuQuoin society consisted of 
poor, uneducated whites who usually worked as laborers or tenant farmers or had small 
subsistence farms. At the very bottom of the social order were the “colored” residents, 
freed slaves and their descendents, who mostly worked at menial domestic or custodial 
jobs, or as farm laborers 

The years just before the advent of the First World War are described in a very 
revealing, entertaining, and amazingly forgiving book, It’s Good to be Black, by 
DuQuoin-born Ruby Berkley Goodwin. Mrs. Goodwin was the granddaughter of freed 
slaves and her father was a coal miner. When Mrs. Goodwin was a young girl living in 
DuQuoin, there were plenty of jobs and, because coal mining was such dangerous and 
dirty work, and because her father was so skilled and hard-working, he and a few other 
“colored” men were hired by some of the local mines. Mrs. Goodwin describes DuQuoin 
as “frisky” and gives a very different report than a Chamber of Commerce would have 
written. Her book tells of the bell that tolled to let people know that there had been 
a cave-in or explosion in a mine. She tells of a sink-hole in the neighbor’s back yard, 
legacy of a crumbling, abandoned mine shaft far below, that often dropped three or four 
feet in one night and had to be filled with rubble and buried about twice a year. She 
describes the thriving segregated red light district with “colored” brothels on North Oak 
and South Division Streets and those with white prostitutes on Franklin and Walnut 
Streets. In a very matter-of-fact way, she describes how she would walk past the 
saloons and brothels on her way home from school and would avoid drunken patrons, 
who considered a little “colored girl” fair game, by running to the nearest house 
shouting, “Mama I’m home.” 

The goings-on in the “frisky” part of town were completely ignored by those who 
did not participate (or who kept any participation a secret). The DuQuoin Evening 
Call’s motto was “All the News That’s Fit to Print,” so most of the time barroom brawls, 
knifings, stabbings, even shootings did not make it into newsprint. Denial of this side of 
the character of the town was a main factor that allowed this corrupting influence to 
remain. Neither the leaders nor the average citizen took action and simply ignored 
what they didn’t want to acknowledge. However, DuQuoin’s licentious side was well 
known in surrounding communities. DuQuoin had lost the chance to be the site of 
a major university because of this reputation, and there were undoubtedly other 
businesses that chose to locate elsewhere because of this tawdry side of the town. 
While admired for its industry, DuQuoin was judged by its sins. 
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World War I: The Bigots and the Brave 


The United States entered the First World War late and with great reluctance. 
There had been a great deal of bloodshed in Europe for several years before the United 
States joined the battle against the Germans in April 1917. The war itself had created 
an increased demand for coal, which was good for DuQuoin’s economy. The coal 
industry needed more workers and many small farmers, whose incomes were being 
marginalized by the development of the more efficient large-scale mechanized farming, 
gave up farming and took jobs in the mines. Once war was declared, many young men 
from DuQuoin joined the army and went off to training camps around the Midwest. 
Some were mustered out after armistice was declared on November 11, 1918 without 
seeing any action or traveling anywhere near a war zone. But even those who stayed 
within the United States faced a great danger during the influenza epidemic that 
caused many deaths throughout the nation and that was especially rampant in the 
concentrated living conditions of the army training camps. DuQuoin lost seven men 
who died in the service of their country in World War I. 

Nationwide, there was a tremendous amount of anti-German feeling during the 
war, and anything German was suspect. Sauerkraut was renamed “victory cabbage,” 
German Shepherd dogs were renamed “Alsatians.” In DuQuoin, as in many other parts 
of the nation, people of German descent were targets of vigilantism and hooliganism. 
One evening during the war, a group of roughnecks at one of DuQuoin’s saloons decided 
to demonstrate their patriotism by harassing John Weinberg, a carpenter who also 
served as the local mortician. John was 60 years old, a prominent and respected 
member of the community. He was born in Maryland and had lived in DuQuoin his 
entire adult life. Because the Weinbergs were of German descent, had a German 
surname and were members of the German speaking church in DuQuoin, John 
Weinberg was considered “German.” The mob marched from the saloon to the Weinberg 
home bent on humiliating the “Hun” and determined to make him kiss the flag to prove 
he was on America’s side. John met them on his front steps and somehow convinced 
them that he was really a loyal American. What he said to appease the crowd was not 
recorded, but eventually the mob left quietly. It is fortunate that they didn’t get violent 
because one of the Weinberg sons-in-law was sitting in the back parlor armed with a 
shotgun to be used if the mob got out of hand. One wonders what the police were doing 
while this event took place. 


Unions and Scabs: The Battles of the Southern Illinois Coal Mines 


Being a coal miner is one of the most difficult, dirty and dangerous jobs in the 
world. The tunnel miner, with a lantern attached to his hat, descends into the bowels of 
the earth in a cage-like elevator. His job is to follow the veins of the coal, digging out 
what is there, and propping up the shaft with scaffolding as goes along. There is danger 
of cave-ins, and of suddenly digging into a pocket of underground gas that can explode 
and/or asphyxiate. The coal dust that he breathes eventually lines his lungs and can 
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DuQuoin men in World War I training camp. Third from left, second row is W.D. Davison, Jr. 


cause “black lung,” a deadly and crippling disease. Coal mining is definitely not a job 
for the faint of heart. Miners have to be tough and resolute to do their jobs. So it is not 
surprising that coal miners were among the first workmen in the United States to form 
labor unions in order to have the strength in unity that would give them clout and a 
voice to improve their working conditions and wages 

The United Mine Workers of America was formed in 1890 to bargain for redress 
of the extremely unsafe mining conditions, for disability and other insurance, and 
for better wages. The union sent organizers into Southern Illinois and successfully 
established branches of the United Mine Workers in most of the mines. The first coal 
miner’s strike in Southern Illinois occurred in 1894 and lasted 6 months. Other, 
shorter, strikes followed on an almost yearly basis. Ruby Berkley Goodwin recounts in 
her memoir, It’s Good to be Black, how her family prepared every spring to tough out 
the inevitable months when her miner father would not be bringing home a paycheck 
because he was manning a picket line. The miners met strong opposition not only from 
the mine operators, but also from other people throughout the nation who perceived the 
collective power of united workers to be a threat to the American ideal of individualism. 

The pro-union and anti-union forces were not the least bit gentle adversaries— 
there was a lot of blood shed, and much shameful behavior, on the part of both sides. 
When the workers went on strike, the mine owners would often attempt to continue 
operation by bringing in non-union replacements. These “scabs” or “strikebreakers” 
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often were immigrants who did not know what was going on and who did not realize 
that the train ride to their new job was a train ride into trouble. One documented 
incident occurred in August 1904 when a train carrying 75 Italian scabs to a mine in 
Zeigler was attacked at the depot in DuQuoin by a pro-union mob. The armed mine 
guards riding the train with the scabs prevented physical confrontation so the mob 
could only shout abuse at them until the train proceeded out of town. A few days later, a 
train carrying strikebreakers through Christopher was fired upon by union miners and 
three of the mine guards were wounded. In another incident, nearly 100 scabs were 
killed when striking union miners detonated explosives at the mouth of the Zeigler 
mine where the scabs were working. The mineshafts collapsed, and the damage was so 
extensive that the mine closed permanently. The union miners were fighting for their 
livelihood, and they were fighting for keeps. 

A bloodless incident occurred in DuQuoin when a local owner of a small mine 
brought in scab labor to replace his striking employees. He was known to be quick 
and skillful with a gun and was a very tough character. When the union employees 
approached the mine to drive out the “scabs,” the well-armed owner drew a line in the 
dirt outside the mine entrance and informed the crowd that he would shoot anyone who 
crossed it. No one dared to step across. 

DuQuoin’s unionized coal industry continued to grow until the industry reached 
its peak in Southern Illinois in 1923, when there were 103,000 men employed in 1,136 
mines across Southern Illinois. Mining then began a slow decline as industry and home 
consumers began to turn to oil and natural gas. Ironically, the advantages that had 
been won with such difficulty by the unions became a disadvantage as non-union mines 
in Kentucky and West Virginia could undersell the Southern Ilinois product in the 
shrinking market. The robust economy of DuQuoin began to falter, at first slowly and 
then dramatically after the stock market crash in 1929. 

A lasting legacy of the prosperous mining era in DuQuoin is the Marshall 
Browning Memorial Hospital, a result of a 1918 gift of $240,000 from the widow of 
J. Marshall Browning, former President of the DuQuoin Union Coal Company. 


The Herrin Massacre 


Herrin is located about 30 miles southeast of DuQuoin. The Herrin Massacre, an 
event that so shocked the nation that it was an issue in the 1924 presidential race, was 
the result of a strike by the United Mine Workers against the Southern IIlinois Coal 
Company. It might seem out of place to mention the Herrin Massacre in a history of 
DuQuoin, but people all over the nation who heard about what happened in Herrin 
don’t make much distinction between towns in Southern Illinois. The Herrin Massacre 
and the trials that followed were covered in both the national and worldwide press. To 
put it plainly, on June 22, 1922, the town of Herrin, Illinois gave all of Southern Illinois 
a bad name. 

Everyone knew that there would be trouble when scabs were brought to Herrin to 
replace the striking miners. When they arrived at the mine, a battle ensued between 
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the strikers and the armed mine guards. Two union miners were killed on the one side 
and nineteen (some sources say sixteen) guards and scabs were killed on the other. As 
regrettable as those deaths were, the worst part of this encounter, what brought on the 
condemnation of an entire nation, was that most of the scabs were brutally killed after 
they had surrendered. Under a makeshift white flag, the scabs had emerged from the 
mine after three of them had been shot. The union miners then escorted them toward 
a place where they were told they would be safe. Instead of being taken to safety, 
however, the unarmed men were beaten, knifed and shot to death over the course of 
several hours. The two dead strikers were given hero’s funerals; their opponents were 
laid out in a vacant storeroom in Herrin where whole families came to spit on the dead. 
The remains of the scabs and the guards were then buried in the simplest of graves in a 
Potter’s field. 

A special grand jury, convened in Marion, produced 262 indictments, including 44 
for murder. The first nine men brought to trial were acquitted by juries composed of 
local union miners despite overwhelming evidence, including dozens of witnesses, for 
the guilt of the accused. At that point the state’s attorney gave up the fight and closed 
down the legal machinery. Subsequently, a bill was introduced into the Illinois State 
Legislature to require a new investigation, but the State Senate refused to act upon the 
bill. Newspaper reporters from all over the country attended the trials and, as justice 
was shredded in Herrin, the rest of the nation looked on with scandalized contempt. 
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CHAPTER 7: PROHIBITION Is Not OBSERVED 


In 1919, the United States Congress ratified the 18th Constitutional Amendment 
that prohibited the “manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States.” In the 
years between its ratification and its repeal in 1933, this ill-considered amendment 
caused the greatest surge of criminal activity ever seen in the United States. Profits 
from bootlegged whiskey turned small-time crooks into gangster overlords and spawned 
illicit organizations all over the country. Many people who were otherwise upright 
citizens regularly broke the law by making, selling or purchasing liquor. Even 
President Warren Harding is said to have served whiskey to his guests at the White 
House, openly flaunting the laws. It very well might have been whisky from DuQuoin. 

Some of the enterprising citizens of DuQuoin saw Prohibition as an opportunity. 
Their Kentucky ancestors had taught them well, so they dusted off the stills or made 
new ones, and went into production. Old mine shafts were great places to hide the stills 
or the barrels of ageing whisky. One of the most infamous enterprises was located in 
a two-story house in DuQuoin that looked normal from the outside, but in fact, was 
gutted on the inside to make room for the distillery. Production ended at that particular 
location when the building was destroyed in a spectacular spirits-enhanced fire. It is 
very hard to imagine that the city fathers didn’t know about these activities, but they 
either ignored the situation or were part of it. The problem wasn’t a matter of getting 
caught making moonshine in DuQuoin; the problem was transporting it to Chicago and 
St. Louis without the Federal agents getting suspicious. The DuQuoin entrepreneurs 
solved this problem by making innocuous-looking containers that were installed under 
the seats of the buses that ran between DuQuoin and the major cities. 

Prohibition certainly brought out the worst in some of the citizens of Southern 
Illinois. Their more spectacular and atrocious activities brought Southern Illinois the 
same kind of nationwide, even worldwide, unflattering press coverage as the Herrin 
Massacre. Again, the center of the activity was Herrin, but the mayhem was widespread 
and affected, to varying degrees, all the neighboring towns as well. The history of the 
bloody rivalry between the Shelton and the Birger gangs is illustrative of the divisions 
and the lawlessness that were engendered by Prohibition. 

The Sheltons and the Birgers fought over the control of the bootlegged liquor in 
Southern Illinois. They were also petty criminals who robbed jewelry stores and other 
businesses. On a relatively small scale, they had a real war going. Heavily armed, they 
fought gun battles whenever they met. As the “war” progressed, their armaments 
became more sophisticated. One side, then the other, put a large steel tank on a truck 
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chassis, cut slots in the tank to shoot from, and reinforced the walls with concrete. Ten 
armed men fit in each of these armored trucks and when the two tankers met in the 
road, the gangsters shot at each other as they passed. The Birger Gang headquarters 
was a farm called Shady Rest, a place that has the dubious distinction of being the first 
target of a bomb dropped from an airplane as an act of war in the United States. In 
1926, the Sheltons hired a crop dusting plane, and for $1,000 and a new car (which 

was stolen), the pilot agreed to drop three bombs made of dynamite bound around 
bottles of nitroglycerine. Two of the bombs did not explode. The one that did explode 
fell near the cockfighting pit and killed a fighting dog and a pet eagle. This story made 
the national news. 

The back and forth killings between the Sheltons and the Birgers became 
commonplace. The local officials were either too intimidated to try to control the gangs 
or they were in cahoots with them. Eventually, the gangs controlled Herrin itself and 
most of the illegal roadhouses in the surrounding towns. 

One of the few people who was able to tell the Sheltons and the Birgers what to do 
was the theater owner in Herrin. He could not show movies if no patrons showed up 
because they were afraid of a gunfight if the gangs met at the theater. The owner made 
a deal with both gangs; the Sheltons and Birgers agreed that they would hand over 
their guns when they entered the theater. The manager of the theater would keep each 
stack of guns and the gangsters could retrieve them after the show was over. They 
agreed not to start shooting at each other until they were at least two blocks from the 
theater. One of the ushers at that Herrin theater who helped collect the guns was the 
young Lue Pope from DuQuoin, a man who eventually worked his way up to become the 
regional manager of Fox Midwest Theaters. 

While the bootleggers were fighting it out among themselves, the Ku Klux Klan 
was revived in Williamson County and, to a lesser extent, in other parts of Southern 
Illinois, after years of dormancy of such groups following the demise of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle after the Civil War. This resurgence was basically due to the inability 
of the elected officials and lawmen to control the illegal roadhouses. Race and religion 
were important factors in the fighting that ensued between the gangs and the Klan. 
The Klan attracted Protestant teetotalers who shared a pervasive antipathy toward 
those who weren't Protestant, of English descent, or white. Their primary activity was 
group raids on drinking establishments, bullying “foreigners” (mainly Italians who 
made wine and ran many of the roadhouses), and harassing Catholics and Jews. 
Charlie Birger was especially despised because he was a Jew. The Klan fought against 
the gangs for control of the officials and lawmen with intimidation and influence of 
their own. The local Protestant clergymen in Herrin, with the notable exception of the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, endorsed the Klan and encouraged its activities. 

The Klan hired S, Glenn Young to organize and lead their vigilante raids. 

Young had been a federal agent, but had been fired for killing an unarmed, innocent 
suspect in an unauthorized raid, and for keeping for himself items taken in raids. The 
flamboyant Young became the Klan counterpart to Charlie Birger. In a very telling 
incident that occurred in January 1924, Young was called to court in a case brought 
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against him for assault and battery of a restaurant owner who had been beaten up by 
Young and his thugs. Young entered the courtroom with six of his friends, all heavily 
armed. The jury and judge went into another room, returned and acquitted Young. 
When the Illinois Attorney General heard of this incident of armed intimidation in the 
courtroom, he sent three companies of state militia from Carbondale. The militia was a 
presence for a while, but eventually withdrew. They were to be called to Herrin several 
times in the ensuing years. 

No one won the gangs/Klan war although Charlie Birger’s gang held the upper 
hand at about the time that some effective action was finally taken against him. It is 
well known that the Sheltons and the Birgers hid bodies all over Southern Illinois, 
mostly in abandoned mineshafts. But when the Birger gang killed Lory Price, a local 
policeman, justice finally became part of the process. Charlie shot Lory Price, then 
dumped his body in a field near DuQuoin. The same night Lory’s wife was killed by 
other gang members and her body was dropped down a deep abandoned mineshaft and 
covered with rocks and timbers thrown into the shaft. One of Charlie’s henchmen, who 
feared that Charlie was going to kill him, went to the authorities and told them where 
Lory’s wife was buried. A large group of volunteers spent days digging into the mine 
shaft and recovered the body. The man then testified against Charlie at the trial for 
the murder of Lory Price. This time, the jury braved all the possible retaliatory 
consequences of a conviction and found Charlie Birger guilty. Again, Southern Illinois 
was in the national news. 

Charlie Birger was hanged in front of the Benton courthouse on April 19, 1928. It 
was a festive event and people came from all the surrounding communities to watch 
the spectacle. Schools were closed and there were so many who wanted to witness the 
execution that tickets were distributed in an unsuccessful attempt to control the size 
of the crowd. Other convictions followed, and many of the Sheltons and Birger gang 
members were sent to prison. The rampant lawlessness was curbed, but repercussions 
and reprisals continued for years. As late as 1951, Shelton relatives and associates 


were mysteriously killed or disappeared. Many murders and assaults from this grim 
era remained unsolved. 
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CuHapter 8: THE GREAT DEPRESSION 


In the summer of 1929, the United States was in the midst of a stock market 
frenzy. It was very easy to invest on Wall Street on credit and many otherwise prudent 
people joined the gamblers to drive the price of their stock upward and upward again. 
Thousands of ordinary citizens became rich, at least on paper. And after more than 
20 years of prosperity, few seemed concerned that the state of affairs would not 
continue indefinitely. 

The signs of a faltering economy were apparent, but few, from those at the highest 
levels of government to the small-town citizen, recognized their significance. DuQuoin 
farmers grumbled about the prices they were getting for their crops because exports to 
foreign markets were dwindling, and the mine production was being cut back due to 
diminishing demand for coal, but the general public remained confident. 

In DuQuoin it was business as usual. Banks extended credit to those who had 
learned about the modern way of financing farm equipment, farm purchase, home 
purchase or other major investments through mortgages and borrowing. Only the very 
old-fashioned person kept money hidden away—the better choice was to put it ina 
bank where it wouldn’t be stolen and would earn interest to boot. In general, people 
had money for the necessities, and shops that sold luxuries like jewelry and fine china 
were doing a brisk trade. 

In October 1929, everything changed. A few investors on Wall Street began to 
understand the increasing weakness of the American economy and started to pull 
their money out of the stock market. This triggered panic selling and caused the stock 
market to crash. Paper fortunes disappeared in a matter of days, or even hours. People 
lost confidence in the economy and began removing their money from bank accounts. To 
cover these withdrawals, the banks had to call in their loans. During the next two 
years, many banks, particularly the privately owned banks in small towns like 
DuQuoin, failed. The government of the Hoover administration tried to remedy the 
situation, but its actions were too feeble and too slow in coming to stem the collapse 
of the economy. Industries that had been the backbone of the American economy cut 
production or went out of production altogether. As unemployment grew and savings 
were used up, farmers and homeowners could not pay their debts so many lost their 
properties to foreclosure. 

Southern Illinois was one of the areas of the United States hardest hit by the 
depression and it lasted far longer in the region than in most of the rest of the country. 
At one point during the grim depression years, over 60 per cent of the able bodied men 
in Southern Illinois were unemployed. Despite valiant efforts on the part of the 
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This photo, taken in the 1930's, shows DuQuoin’s Drum and Bugle Corps marching on Main Street. 
The Corps was active for years and received many awards, including the National Grand 
Championship in 1934. William D. Davison, Jr. was a drummer in this elite group. 


trustees, the banks of DuQuoin failed. When this happened, the people of DuQuoin 
witnessed their neighbors and friends sitting in front of the closed banks, weeping in 
despair because they had lost their life savings. A great deal of property changed hands 
or was abandoned during the hard times that followed. There were bankruptcies and 
foreclosures on a daily basis. When the dust settled, DuQuoin had changed forever. 

In 1932, Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected to the presidency with the task of 
healing the nation’s economy and bolstering the spirits of its people. In 1933, the newly 
created federal Works Projects Administration began to provide make-work projects to 
ease the unemployment in the most affected areas of the depressed country, including 
Perry County. 

DuQuoin was not the kind of place to just give up and die. In the very depths of 
the depression, there was hope for a better future. In 1934, the Junior Women’s Club of 
DuQuoin initiated a project to start a public library. A small block building was donated 
and money and about 1,000 books were solicited from the public. In 1937, the fledgling 
library received a boost from the Works Progress Administration to add shelving and a 
children’s section. The library has continued to grow and thrive to this day. 

Business was good at one DuQuoin business during the depression, if nowhere 
else. There was heavy attendance at the Grand Theater as people forgot their troubles 
for a couple of hours for a very small ticket price. 
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The DuQuoin State Fair: A Symbol of Hope During the Depression 
and a Credit to the Town for Many Years After 


A bright spot in DuQuoin’s Depression years was the expansion of the DuQuoin 
State Fair grounds, the product of the vision of W.R. Hayes, one of the leading citizens 
of DuQuoin. Mr. Hayes had become wealthy through his franchise for bottling Coca 
Cola as well as his ice cream business that became the Midwest Dairy Products 
Company. He was a great fan of harness racing and owned one of the finest racing 
stables in the country. So he decided to create a fairground and racetrack in DuQuoin. 
In 1923, he opened his fair on 30 acres south of DuQuoin, and then, in 1939, when the 
Depression was still a heavy burden on the community, he purchased the Old Black 
Gold Strip Mine that adjoined the original acreage and set about restoring the land. 
For many who were feeling depressed and helpless because of the economic condition 
of the area, this project brought hope and inspiration. If what was believed to be 
worthless waste land could be turned into something useful and beautiful, then 
perhaps there was hope that the ruined economy might also return to a healthy state. 

W.R. Hayes was the first person to see possibilities for reclamation of the “strip 
hills” around DuQuoin. These “hills” were actually huge mounds of barren, ugly 
ecological disaster left by the mines after the earth was removed to expose the veins of 
coal. Scattered among the “hills” were pools of groundwater that had filled some of the 
mine pits. In 1904, Thomas Howells, a local mine owner, had purchased a huge steam 
shovel that had been used to dig the Panama Canal. This was the first of the giant 
machines that were to revolutionize the way that coal would be mined in Southern 
Illinois. Strip mining was far more efficient than the labor-intensive tunnel mining— 
the digging machines could lift a chunk of earth the size of a tennis court in one 
bucketful. But this type of mining was disastrous to the beauty and productivity of 
the land. All that was left when the mines were abandoned were thousands of acres of 
yellow clay streaked with metallic orange. The destroyed land supported only the most 
primitive of thorny plants. The people of DuQuoin deplored the mess, but accepted it as 
an inevitable result of mining until W.R. Hayes took some of the land, contoured it into 
gently rolling hills complete with clean lakes, replaced the topsoil, planted thousands of 
trees, and thus turned the incredibly ugly remains of a rather short-sighted industry 
into a magnificent 1,200 acre park. 

It wasn't until the 1970's that the State of Illinois finally recognized the long-term 
effects of having enormous tracts of land turned into useless eyesores. Laws were then 
passed that required the strip mining coal companies to restore the lands they 
destroyed. 

The first DuQuoin State Fair held in August, 1923, had harness racing, auto 
racing, stunt pilots, a flyover of a dirigible, a fashion show, carnival rides, and a dog 
show. The wooden grandstand held 3,000 people and over 60,000 attended over the 
10 days of the fair. In 1929, the first electric-lit night stage show took place making 
the DuQuoin State Fair the first in the nation to have a stage show at night. The Fair 
attracted huge crowds even during the hard years of the Depression. It continues to be 
a main stop on harness racing’s Grand Circuit and was the home of the Hambletonian, 
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“The World’s Richest Harness Race,” from 1957 to 1980. Auto racing has been a part 

of each fair and the nightly stage shows have featured top entertainers. A new, much 
larger grandstand and exhibition hall was built in the late 1940’s and present seating 
capacity of the grandstand and bleachers is 18,000. The Hayes family did not believe in 
drinking and gambling so there was no organized betting at the racetrack. 

WR. Hayes’ two sons carried on the family tradition, but the third generation did 
not, so in 1979, the Hayes family sold the DuQuoin State Fair to an Iraqi financier. 
When a New Jersey sports complex lured the Hambletonian away from DuQuoin, the 
fair initiated a new race, the World Trotting Derby, to take its place. The next several 
years were plagued by poor attendance and poor weather and the fair began to run into 
financial difficulties. The state of Illinois purchased the fairgrounds in 1986. Now the 
fairgrounds are a state park and the fair itself is administered by the state. 
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CHAPTER 9: WoRLD War IT 


World War II brought some economic relief to Southern Illinois. Even before the 
nation entered the war following the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, the United States had been sending material help to its friends in Europe, 
primarily England. So industrial demand picked up and farm prices improved. Once 
the United States entered the war, the entire nation went into a period of intense 
production to meet the needs of the war effort. Coal mining and farming expanded 
production. Even so, there were shortages, so basic food items and other needs, such 
as cloth, were rationed. 

The boon to the economy notwithstanding, the war was won at great cost to the 
families of DuQuoin. Patriotism was high and many of DuQuoin’s young men enlisted 
or were drafted into military service. DuQuoin sent hundreds of men to serve their 
country. Of those, at least 42 died in the battle against Fascism and Imperialism. 

One of the changes that occurred in DuQuoin at the beginning of the war was 
the cleanup of its infamous red light district. The town was so disreputable that the 
military commanders made DuQuoin off limits to the soldiers. This meant that the 
local boys couldn’t come to visit their families when they were given leave. The citizens 
of DuQuoin were forced to face the situation instead of ignoring it as they had for many 
years, and they demanded that the civic leaders take action. Subsequently the brothels 
were closed, as were the more notorious of the drinking and gambling establishments. 
Not everything was cleaned up, but enough was done to satisfy the military so the ban 
on soldiers visiting DuQuoin was lifted. A by-product of World War II was, therefore, 
the near-taming of the town of DuQuoin. 

Charles Pope, who was a teenager in pre-world war II DuQuoin, had many stories 
of the activities of those times. Charles, an orphan, had set up a radio repair shop in 
1935, while he was still in high school in DuQuoin. His customers included gambling 
dens, brothels and roadhouses as well as the reputable citizens and businesses in 
DuQuoin. DuQuoin and Marion were considered the worst towns for tawdry activities 
in all of Southern Illinois. According to Charles, there were 10 to 15 “whorehouses” in 
DuQuoin in the late 1930's and the town leaders were often involved in protecting or 
running these establishments. The most elegant brothel in DuQuoin was “Mattie’s 
House” and many of the “girls” who worked independently or in the brothels had 
professional names. One of the independent prostitutes called herself “Glitter Eyes.” 
Most of the whorehouses were on North Oak Street. 

One event tells a great deal about the way that DuQuoin citizens pretended that 
nothing was going on. Charles and a high school friend would occasionally visit the 
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gambling den and bar owned by Louie Reed in DuQuoin. One year, on the closing night 
of the DuQuoin State Fair, a group of “carnies,” people who ran the carnival known to 
be a very tough lot, were in town. Louie had known Charles’ father since grade school 
days and always welcomed his orphaned son at his place. But that night, Louie came 
over to Charles and told him to get out quickly because there was going to be trouble. 
As Charles and his friend left, they saw Louie handing out pistols and, before the boys 
had walked half a block, they heard lots of gunshots. Although three men were killed in 
that fight, there was nothing about this event in the newspapers. As Charles put it, “no 
fuss at all.” 

A noticeable trend in DuQuoin, beginning with the faltering of the economy in the 
early 1920's, was that many of the young men and women who were graduating from 
the DuQuoin school system looked beyond their hometown to find jobs and a future. 
During the Depression, this trend accelerated, and after World War II, the percentage 
increased noticeably. Some of those who returned to DuQuoin after being discharged 
from military service found work, married, and raised their families there. But others, 
however glad they might have been to return home to DuQuoin safe and whole, had 
seen opportunities elsewhere and moved away to find jobs in other parts of the country 
and even in other countries. The pioneering Pope family is an example of this trend. 

In 1910, there were over two hundred members of the extended Pope family living in 
DuQuoin. In subsequent years, some died, but more departed for other parts of the 
country, especially southern California. By the mid 1950’s there were only a handful of 
Pope relatives left in DuQuoin and by the 1980's the only Popes in DuQuoin were those 
buried in the IOOF Cemetery. 

One of those who returned from the service and settled and prospered in DuQuoin 
was Bob Armstrong. His father, Chester Armstrong, had bought the DuQuoin Machine 
Works from the founder, Mr. Spencer, and when Bob returned from the European 
Theater of Operations in 1946, he joined his father. They bought the old Blakesley 
Manufacturing Building on North Chestnut Street, dug up the old wood floors, poured 
concrete floors to support the heavy machines and set to work making parts and 
repairing the enormous machines that dug the coal all over Southern Illinois. Within 
10 years there were 30 employees. 

The millions of servicemen re-entering the job market took up their postponed 
lives by marrying and producing the biggest baby boom in the nation’s history. This 
generated a huge demand for new housing, goods, services and all the things that they 
had dreamed of during the war. Additionally, America was the only nation with enough 
resources and technology left after the war to help both the victorious and the defeated 
nations to get back on their feet, so a lot of American products and know-how went 
overseas, further enhancing the economy at home. The GI Bill provided university 
education for many veterans who never had imagined that they would be able to go to 
college. Clearly, for most of the nation, the Depression had ended. There were a few 
success stories in Southern Illinois in the post-war boom, but these were relatively 
insignificant on the scale of the economic growth that occurred elsewhere in the 
country. 
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CuHapTerR 10: Tort Post-War YEARS: 
ECONOMIC STAGNATION AND AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Southern Illinois was one of the few parts of the country that did not share in the 
exuberant prosperity that followed World War II. The war had brought a brief respite to 
the coal industry but the postwar years saw further decline. In 1945, the Forest City 
Manufacturing Company established a branch plant in DuQuoin to make women’s 
clothing, one of five such plants owned by the company in Southern Illinois. This 
became one of the town’s largest employers as the mines continued to cut production 
or go out of business altogether. 

In 1954, the Majestic Mine, the largest remaining coal mine in DuQuoin, closed, 
throwing the local economy into crisis when 350 mine workers lost their jobs. With 
Majestic out of business, there remained only 3 mines employing a total of 600 men. 
The fallout of the closure of this mainstay of the economy was devastating. So much 
buying power was lost that many local small businesses folded. And companies that 
depended on the mines as their major customers cut back on production and finally 
closed down. 

The Korean War and the Vietnam War did not affect the DuQuoin economy much 
although the town did send many young men to those battles. Nine from DuQuoin were 
killed in the Korean War and seven were lost in Vietnam. 

Bob Armstrong, DuQuoin’s mayor from 1973 to 1989, worked diligently to attract 
new industry to DuQuoin. Turco Manufacturing built a plant to make playground 
equipment in DuQuoin in the 1970's. Marshall Browning Hospital was remodeled 
and enlarged to become a major regional hospital with over 150 employees. But the 
economy was not robust. 

In the 1980's, Perry County had the highest unemployment rate in the state of 
Illinois and one of the highest in the country. A disastrous federal agricultural program 
encouraged farmers to go into debt to buy machinery that would make their farms more 
efficient. Unfortunately, the markets did not support these efficiencies and the trend 
toward farm consolidation accelerated as family farms went bankrupt. The coming of 
WalMart to a location just south of town was the final economic blow that led to the end 
of many of the small businesses along Main Street in downtown DuQuoin. 

In the ensuing years, nearly all the major employers in the DuQuoin economy left 
town. The DuQuoin Packing Company relocated to a southern state. The Turco plant 
and the dress factory closed. In 1989, after years of serving coal mine operations in 
Mlinois, Kentucky and Alabama, DuQuoin Machine Works closed its doors. 
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The buildings vacated by these businesses remain empty for the most part 
and, at least in the case of the packing plant, are visibly disintegrating. There are no 
remaining coal mines, with the exception of a small strip mine operation. Although 
there is still plenty of bituminous coal beneath Southern Illinois, it is high in sulfur 
and requires an expensive cleaning process to meet federal guidelines to eliminate 
toxic emissions. The mining industry has moved west to places like Wyoming where 
there is plenty of “clean” coal. 

Some new opportunities have been created, although they do not provide the 
level of employment that the mines once offered. A state prison has been built in the 
Pinckneyville area, providing some jobs for DuQuoin workers. A boot camp for first- 
time young adult offenders is located near DuQuoin, again a source of employment for 


DuQuoin women in costume for a Centennial Celebration, 1953. Second from left, top row is 
Bess Weinberg Davison. Third from right in second row is Celeste Naumer Flavell. Far left in front 
row is Virginia Weinberg Mifflin, third from right is Toinette Weinberg Templeton, Emma Weinberg 

is on far right. 
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the local population, A fish farmer’s cooperative opened a processing plant in 2001. 
John A. Logan College has an extension program in DuQuoin. There are some computer 
start-up companies that look promising. A pallet recycle plant employs about 25 people. 
There is a company that manufactures high performance electric cable. The DuQuoin 
Evening Call is still published, although the publishing company itself has been spun 
off into another company called Cricket Press. The DuQuoin State Fair is still going 
strong with campgrounds, the fair itself, and other activities and expositions during the 
year. Some homes and the old orphanage have been converted to bed and breakfast 
places. A 90-acre industrial park just north of town contains several small companies, 
including manufacturers of biscuits, packaging, and metal plate products. The days 
when larger scale enterprises made DuQuoin one of the major coal-producing areas 

of the country, the largest meat-packing center outside Chicago and the site of an 
internationally known machinery company, have long gone. In 2002, unemployment 

in the area was 12 per cent, much higher than the national average. 

Ironically, it is a former abandoned strip mine that is expected to help revitalize 
the local economy. Pyramid State Park, west of DuQuoin, is a 20,000-acre tract that 
was turned into a horribly polluted and disfigured landscape by strip mining beginning 
in the 1930's. Reclamation has developed the property into a beautiful park with 
several fishing lakes, hunting in season, and miles of hiking trails. It is hoped that 
outdoor recreation will provide a sustainable economy for the region. Pyramid State 
Park is one of several locations where the land is being returned to the wilderness that 
met the first settlers to the area. Some of the animal populations are returning—deer, 
beaver, wild turkey, ruffled grouse, muskrat, mink, beaver and skunk. Huge flocks of 
migrating ducks and geese still come through Southern Illinois every year. In the new 
recreation areas, Nature is reasserting herself and the land that was mined and farmed 
by the previous generations is now more valuable because it is being returned to its 
earlier state. 

The people of DuQuoin are determined to keep their town going despite a 
population that has dropped from a peak of 7,593 in 1930 to 6,448 in the last census, 
and is ageing as well as declining. The town’s hope for the future is symbolized by the 
brand new middle and elementary schools and the ambitious plans for the renovation of 
the 1950’s era high school. These projects are possible because the school district has 
been consolidated. The township by itself can neither populate nor support such schools 
any more. 

Today the town of DuQuoin looks very much like any other small Midwestern 
town on its outskirts. Coming from the south, the franchise fast food shops, car 
dealerships, Walmart and mini malls could be anywhere in the USA. About the only 
really distinguishing feature is the entrance to the DuQuoin State Fairgrounds. The 
beautiful trees that once shaded South Washington Street are long gone, cut down 
when the road was widened years ago, State Route 13 enters DuQuoin along South 
Washington, then jogs west just one block before Main Street, down a couple of blocks, 
across a bridge over the railroad tracks that was built to eliminate long waits for 
passing trains, then further west another couple of blocks before heading north out of 
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town again. Main Street is bypassed entirely, although there is little to attract anyone 
in a hurry to get from south to north in that once vibrant economic hub of the 
community. 

Downtown DuQuoin still consists of Main Street from Washington Street on the 
East to the Catholic Church on Walnut Street. The Grand Theater is still in operation, 
but it is showing its age. A few doctor and lawyer’s offices remain, but most have 
relocated away from Main Street. There are a few shops that evidently can compete 
with WalMart and the bustling mall shops in Carbondale. There are antique stores, a 
storefront church, a dress shop and shoe shop, a used bookstore, thrift shops, hobby 
shops, barbershops, accountant firms and real estate agencies, bars and restaurants. 
There are also many empty storefronts. The old train station, a true Main Street 
landmark, was torn down after it suffered damage from a fire. Passenger trains still 
stop in DuQuoin, but the charm and unique architecture of the old station is gone 
forever. Hopefully other historic buildings of the town will not fall victim to such 
shortsighted demolition. 

What is to become of a town that no longer has an economic base adequate to 
provide jobs for its young people? DuQuoin has an interesting history and a wonderful 
assortment of turn-of-the century buildings and homes. Downtown DuQuoin returns to 
some of its former bustle and glory when it is decorated for Christmas. With a great 
deal of effort and money, it could possibly become an historic tourist site. DuQuoin is an 
attractive place to those wishing to retire in an affordable area. Ultimately, given the 
fact that Southern Illinois University in Carbondale is less than a half hour commute 
by car, and given that the university is growing and thriving, it is likely that DuQuoin 
will one day be known as a bedroom community for Carbondale. An additional 
challenge faces DuQuoin in the near future as a four-lane highway between 
Murphysboro and Pinckneyville is being planned to link northern Illinois to the 
parks and recreation areas in the southern tip of the state. The new road will by-pass 
DuQuoin; it is up to the people of DuQuoin to prevent their town from becoming a place 
that is no longer on the main route to anywhere. 
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Part II 


HISTORIES OF SOME OF DuQUOIN’S 
FOUNDING FAMILIES 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMILY History 


Working out my family history was like solving an enormous jigsaw puzzle. 
There was information to be gleaned from history books, genealogy charts already in 
existence (thanks to a lot of work on the part of others), family lore, birth certificates, 
marriage certificates, death certificates, wills, court records, Internet genealogy web 
sites, deeds, plat books, old letters, newspaper clippings, obituaries, census reports, 
military records, oral histories, photographs and diaries. For some ancestors there was 
a lot of information, for others, perhaps only a given name. Some records were illegible. 
And some sources contradicted others. I have tried to select the most reasonable 
information, giving any alternative data where there are two or more equally probable 
choices. 

The advent of Internet genealogy sites has truly revolutionized how ancestries 
can be traced. I did a bit of investigation on various sites, but all of the information in 
Part II of this book came from non-Internet sources with the exception of genealogy of 
the Pope family earlier than Hardy Pope. The information that I have gathered will be 
shared on the Internet, and I am certain that future investigators of the family history 
will be able to link into Internet resources that will have information well beyond what 
I have been able to find. 

The family history is based on the genealogies of my parents with as much 
information as I could find and reasonably verify about the DuQuoin-related members 
of the direct ancestry. Other kin are mentioned as part of the story, but, except for the 
biographies of Judge Benjamin Winfield Pope and Pleasant Newton Pope, who are 
included because they were very prominent citizens of DuQuoin in their time, the more 
detailed biographies are limited to direct ancestors and, in many cases, their siblings. 
Information may be repeated as the generations are described; this repetition is 
deliberate and is an attempt to make it very clear how the individuals are related. 

It took me a long time to work out some of the relationships and I hope to spare 
anyone who uses this information from getting as confused as I sometimes was. 

Recent generations are included with greater emphasis on those who are closer 
to the DuQuoin roots. 
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CHARLES Howarp Porr ANCESTRY 
including 
Pope 
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GARDOM 
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Ancestors of Charles Howard Pope 


Howard Blake Pope 


1878 - 1931 


Charles Howard Pope 


1918-2002 


Amanda Laura 
1850 - 1939 


Thomas Jefferson Gardom 


- 1886 


Winfield Pope 
Abt. 1792 - Abt. 1840 


Benjamin Franklin Pope 
1825 - 1902 


Elizabeth Arnold 

- 1839 

Benjamin Ward Pope 
1806 - 1868 


Emeline Pope 
1828 - 1913 


Sarah Lundy Read 
1805 - 1846 


Jacob Cole 
1827 - 1913 


Ludson Worsham 
1796 - 1842 


Margaret Worsham 
1827 - 1900 


Margaret King 
1802 - 1856 


Thomas Herrel 
- Abt. 1816 


Louseller Herrel 
Abt. 1816 - 


Miss McCreary 


Angus Malcomb McLeod 
- 1861 


John McLeod 
1814-1858 


Rebecca Roaks 


Gilead Sprigg 


Jane Sprigg 
1827-1910 


Sarah Fullerton 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE Pope Famity of DuQUOIN 


It is believed that the name “Pope” originated with persons associated with 
Medieval Church plays that were performed to teach illiterate audiences Bible stories 
and church doctrine. It is a very old name, and during Saxton times in England, prior 
to the Norman invasion in 1066, there was a town named Popham (home of Pope). 
There are records of a man named Thomas Pope living in Oxfordshire in 1297. Pope 
families were found in England very early in Oxford, Sussex, Kent, Devon, Dorset, 
York, Herts, Saiop, Suffolk, Cornwall, Northampton and London. 

The first American Pope ancestor of the Popes of DuQuoin was William Pope, born 
in Bristol, England in 1634. William was the son of Richard Pope, a merchant and soap 
maker, who was born in Bristol in 1590. William had four brothers: Richard Jr. stayed 
in England and took over the family business; John came to America but did not like it 
and returned to England; Nathaniel and Thomas joined William in southern Virginia. 

It is of interest to note that another Pope family, possibly related, settled in 
northern Virginia. I have not been able to make a connection, but the Popes of northern 
Virginia were also from the Bristol area. Their descendents include Jane Pope, 
grandmother of George Washington, who was born at Pope’s Creek not far from 
the plantation he eventually owned at Mt. Vernon. 

William Pope was a devout Quaker who came to the Virginia Colony to avoid 
religious persecution in England. In 1656, he received what was then called a patent 
for land in Isle of Wight, Nansmond County, near present-day Norfolk, Virginia. In 
1660, William married Marie Bozman. The Virginia Quaker book tells of William Pope 
returning to England for a visit before he died in Nansemond in 1706. The Quakers 
kept excellent records so William and Marie, and their descendents in Virginia are 
well documented. 

The children of William Pope Sr. and Marie Bozman were: 


1. William Pope II, born August 15, 1662 in Nansemond County, Virginia, 
died 1708 in Virginia, direct ancestor of the DuQuoin Popes. 


2. Henry Pope, born November 30, 1663. 

3. Alse Pope, born August 1667. 

4. John Pope, born August 6, 1670. 
William Pope II had 3 children: 


1. William Pope III born at Isle of Wight, Virginia, director ancestor of the 
DuQuoin Popes. 
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2. Edward Pope 
3. John Pope 
William Pope III had a son, John Pope, born 1720, direct ancestor of the DuQuoin 
Popes. John Pope began the Pope migration West by moving to North Carolina. He died 
before 1793 in Franklin, North Carolina. 
John Pope, son of William Pope III had 4 children: 
1. Charles Pope, born 1799, died 1810, ancestor of the DuQuoin Popes. 
2. William Pope 
3. Anne Pope 
4. Chloe Pope 
Charles Pope, son of John Pope of Franklin, North Carolina, married Eleanor 
Wright, daughter of Wingfield Wright and his wife Eleanor. There is extensive 
genealogical information about the Wingfield Wright family extending back to 1250 toa 
manor in England called Wingfield. It is interesting to note that there is a Winfield or 
Wingfield used as first or middle name on a regular basis in subsequent generations of 
the Pope family. Charles Pope and Eleanor Wright had five children: 
1. Hardy Pope, born 1767, Robeson, Wayne County, North Carolina. Hardy 
Pope married Nancy Ward (possibly Wood), daughter of Best Ward and is a 
direct ancestor of the Popes of DuQuoin. 
2. Winfield Pope 
3. Solomon Pope 
4. William Pope 
5. John Pope 
Hardy Pope, the son of Charles Pope and Eleanor Wright was born in 1767 in 
Wayne County, North Carolina. He married Nancy Ward. Hardy Pope, his wife and 
those of his children born in Wayne County, North Carolina migrated to Tennessee in 
about 1798. Hardy Pope is said to have been the owner of extensive lands and many 
slaves. He died in 1833 in Rutherford, Tennessee. 
The children of Hardy Pope and Nancy Ward were: 
1. Dr. Winfield Pope was born about 1792. He married Elizabeth Arnold in 
1812 and died in Weakly or Williamson County, Tennessee in about 1840. 
2, Solomon Pope, born about 1785. He married Margaret (Peggy) Hobson 
December 20, 1808. 


3. Penelope Pope married Hilkay Burleson on September 22, 1810. 


» 


William Pope was born in 1788. He married a woman named Elizabeth. 


ou 


. Ezekial Pope married Margaret Burleson on July 21, 1810 and died in 
1828 or 1829. 


. Charles Pope was born in 1793. He married Elizabeth Smith on December 
28, 1815 and died in 1860. 
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7. Agirl, died in infancy. 


8. Nancy Pope was born May 18, 1802. She married William Gassaway on 
July 29, 1812 and died June 17, 1873 in DuQuoin, Illinois. 


9. Benjamin Ward Pope was born August 5, 1806 in Tennessee. He married 
Sarah Lundy Read on November 24, 1824. He died December 6, 1868. 


Two of Hardy Pope’s sons, Dr. Winfield Pope and Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope 
were ancestors of the Pope line in DuQuoin. Dy. Winfield Pope was the father of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Pope who arrived in DuQuoin in 1865. Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope 
was the father of Emeline Pope Harrison. Emeline Pope Harrison and her first cousin, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope married and were the parents of Pleasant Van Sweeten 
Pope. Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope was also the father of Pleasant Newton Pope, who is 
said to have been one of the original merchants of Old DuQuoin who had multiple ox 
teams haul his store building to the new location of the town in the early 1850’s. When 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope moved to DuQuoin, he originally joined with his brother, 
Pleasant Newton Pope, before branching out into his own business ventures. More 
complete biographies of the DuQuoin Popes are elsewhere in this book. 


Dr. WINFIELD Pore 
1792 to January 1840 


AND 
ELIzABETH ARNOLD 


Dr. Winfield Pope was born in North Carolina in 1792. He was the son of Hardy 
Pope and Nancy Ward. He was six years old when his family moved to Tennessee. He 
was married to Elizabeth Arnold, a native of Tennessee, sometime between 1812 and 
1820. Elizabeth died January 5, 1839. 

Dr. Winfield Pope died in Williamson County, Tennessee (one source says Weakly 
County, Tennessee), in January 1840, 

The children of Dr. Winfield Pope and Elizabeth Arnold were: 


1, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN POPE, a physician, born March 24, 1825. He 
married Emeline Pope Harrison (his first cousin, daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Pope and Sarah Lundy Read) on February 3, 1849. Benjamin 
Franklin Pope died January 23, 1902 in DuQuoin. 


. HILL BURLESON POPE, a physician who was born about 1831. He 


married Mary A. Casteel on January 31, 1856 in Ripley, Tennessee. The 
couple had six children and spent most of their lives in Franklin County, 
Ulinois, but there is some information that places Dr. H.B. Pope in the 
DuQuoin area during the Civil War. After the war, he reportedly moved to 
Texas and there is information that he died and was buried in Dexter, 
Missouri. 


JOHN POPE 


. JORDAN POPE 

. ELIZABETH POPE 

. MARTHA POPE (she is referred to as Patsey in some records) 
. ANNE POPE 
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Dr. BENJAMIN WaRD Pore 
August 5, 1806 to December 6, 1868 


AND 
Sarau Louisa Lunpy Reap 


Dr, Benjamin Ward Pope was born in Tennessee on August 5, 1806, a son of Hardy 
Pope and Nancy Ward Pope. 

Benjamin Ward Pope came to Illinois in 1828, settled on Pope’s Prairie (now 
Zeigler, Illinois) in Franklin County, where he practiced medicine, operated a farm and 
built the first gristmill in S. Illinois. He served in the Black Hawk War. He came to 
Illinois in limited circumstances but accumulated a great deal of property. He was a 
Democrat and long served as Justice of the Peace. He died December 6, 1868 in 
Franklin County, Illinois and is buried at the Denning Cemetery, Orient, Illinois. 

He married twice: His first wife was Sarah Louisa Lundy Read, a native of 
Tennessee. They were married November 24, 1824 in Rutherford County, Tennessee. 
Sarah Read was the daughter of a wealthy slaveholder. Sarah Read Pope died on 
February 5, 1846 in Franklin County, Illinois and is buried in the Denning Cemetery, 
Orient, [linois 

Their children: 


EMELINE POPE HARRISON POPE was born June 8, 1828 in Bedford 

County, Tennessee. She married Jason Harrison on February 25, 
1845. After her first husband died, Emeline married her first cousin 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope on February 3, 1849. Emeline died on 

March 1, 1913 and is buried in the IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin. 

NANCY GASAWAY POPE was born on August 1, 1830. She married Samuel 
Whiteside Stockton on February 6, 1846. Nancy died on February 4, 1921. 

WILLIAM JASPER POPE was born November 28, 1832 at Pope’s Prairie, 
Franklin County, Illinois. He married Louisa M. Harrison. William died on 
November 21, 1867 and is buried at the Stotlar-Herrin Cemetery in 
Herrin, Illinois. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN POPE was born June 26, 1834 at Pope’s Prairie, 
Franklin County, Illinois. He married Deborah R. Dickerson on March 30, 
1868. Benjamin died on November 23, 1917 and is buried in the IOOF 
Cemetery in DuQuoin. 

PLEASANT NEWTON POPE (P. N.) was born September 26, 1838 at Pope’s 
Prairie, Franklin County, Illinois. He married Eliza C. Pierce on February 
11, 1866. Eliza died on January 11, 1880, P. N. then married Ellen Jane 
McCluer on August 30, 1881. P. N. died on April 13, 1918 and is buried in 
the IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin. 
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MARY JANE POPE was born January 24, 1841 at Pope’s Prairie, Franklin 
County, Illinois. She married Henry W. Cothran. Mary Jane died on 
February 29, 1920. 


SILAS READ POPE was born November 11, 1826 in Tennessee. He died 
August 6, 1830. 


Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope’s second marriage was to Abigail Richards. Their 
children: 


PEYTON SMITH POPE was born on August 17, 1850 at Pope’s Prairie, 
Franklin County, Illinois. He married Sarah Elizabeth Mitchell on 
November 29, 1877. Peyton died on April 16, 1926 and is buried at the 
IOOF Cemetery in Benton, Illinois. 


FLORENCE ISABEL POPE was born on September 28, 1854 at Pope’s 
Prairie, Franklin County, Illinois. She married William Dayton Seeber on 
September 16, 1869 and died on February 20, 1935. Florence is buried in 
the IOOF Cemetery, Benton, Illinois. 


From the DuQuoin Mining Journal 5/26/1859 


“Steam Mill for Sale: The undersigned offer for sale their Saw and 
Flouring Mill, located at Big Muddy, Franklin County, Illinois, 14 miles 
SE of DuQuoin. Also to be sold with the mill, 200 acres of land, a dwelling 
house, black smith shop and 300 cords of wood. For full particulars, apply 
to the subscribers at Big Muddy Post Office, Franklin County, Illinois. 
B.W. Pope and Sons” 

Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope died December 6, 1868 in Franklin County, 
Illinois. 
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July 14, 1904 — POPE FAMILY REUNION (newspaper clipping) 


In response to invitations to a reunion of the Pope family, about eighty people—nearly all of 
them the direct descendants of BENJAMIN WARD POPE (1806-1868)—assembled at the pleasant 
home of Mr. P.N. Pope, this city, to honor the occasion of this, their first family reunion. 

This gathering was due to and in honor of the two sisters from California, Mrs. Nancy 
Stockton and Mrs. Mary Cothran. Together they had crossed the plains with ox teams in 1859, and 
one of the sisters, Mrs. Stockton, had not been back from that time to this. 

Dayton Stockton and Ella Cothran accompanied their parents back to their native state. 

The relatives from nearer points were met at the train and taken at once to the beautiful 
suburban home of the host, and there many of them met for the first time in 45 years, and many of 
the younger generation for the first time in life. 

The reunion dinner was served on a long table out on the lawn, at which all could be seated at 
one time. At the head of the table sat Mrs. Emeline Pope and Mrs. Nancy Stockton, the two eldest. 
Next, according to age, came B.F. Pope, P.N. Pope, Mary Cothran, P.S. Pope and Florence Seeber. 

The youngest sister, Mrs. Ella Buffington, was the only living member of the family not there. 

William Jasper Pope, the third oldest member of the family, died at Herrin’s prairie in 1867. 

The splendid dinner was presided over by Mr. P.N. Pope, the host, who, after the meal, called 
for short speeches from many of the guests. Nearly everyone responded with a few appropriate words 
of praise for the family, the dinner, and the relatives from California. 

The more prominent speeches were made by Judge B.W. Pope, Attorney IL.R. Spilman, Mayor 
G.F.M. Ward, of Mt. Vernon, and Attorney C.E. Pope, of East St. Louis. 

At the latter’s suggestion, a family genealogy was undertaken. 

Of the four generations present, the youngest was ten months, the oldest 76 years. 


All called it one of the happiest days they had ever known, and wished (I fear in vain) that it 
might come again. 


The following were present: 

Emaline Pope, PV. Pope and wife, Dr. C.M. Brookings, wife and son, Robert Lyle, Howard 
Pope, wife and daughter, Vaden Cole, Flora L. Pope, Judge Benjamin W. Pope, G.F.'M. Ward, wife 
and children, Dr. Todd P., Leota P. and Henry Ben Ward, Mrs. Louise M. Pope Williams, Chas. H., 
Ben A., and wife Edith M., Leonard M., John Ben Pope, Lois, Celeste, Gladys, and Joe Benson, 
John L, Browning and wife Nancy Browning, Mrs. Nancy Gasaway Stockton, L.D. Stockton, B.F. 
Pope and wife, Dr. and Mrs. R.D. Pope, Russel Dean, Olive Vivian and Dorothy Pope, Beulah B., 
EE., H.O. and wife, Karl D. Pope, PN. Pope and wife, Ernest H. Pope and wife, Mabel E., Beatrice, 
Harry H. Pope, William E. Pope, C.E. Pope and wife, Mrs. Kate D, Dean and son Harold, Lillian M., 
Edith and Emily Pope, Mrs. Mary I. Cothran and Ella Cothran, Peyton S, Pope, Nelle, John, 
Florence E. Pope, Wm. D. Seeber and wife Lily Seeber, W. Edward Pope, Mrs. Stella Bandy, Mrs. 


Maude North, Juanita North, Mrs. M.E. Fountain Bignall, LR. Spilman and wife, and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Coker. 
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Children of Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope, Pope Reunion, Maple Grove (home of Pleasant Newton Pope, 
DuQuoin), July 14, 1904: Left to right: Florence Isabel Pope Seeber, Peyton Smith Pope (these are both 
children of Benjamin Ward Pope and Abigail Richards Pope, his second wife). Mary Jane Pope Cothran, 
Pleasant Newton Pope, Benjamin Franklin Pope, photo of William Jasper Pope, Nancy Gasaway Pope 
Stockton, Emeline Pope Harrison Pope. The latter are the children of Dr, Benjamin Ward Pope and his first 
wife, Sarah Lundy Read. 
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PLEASANT NEWTON POPE 
September 26, 1838 to April 13, 1918 


AND 
Eiza C. PIERCE 


Pleasant Newton Pope was born at Pope’s Prairie, Franklin County, on the 26th 
of September, 1838. His father was Dr. Benjamin Ward Pope (b. 1806, Tennessee, died 
1882,) and the site on which the Dr. settled in about 1817 eventually became the site of 
the town of Zeigler. His mother was Miss Sarah Lundy Read (died 1846), whose father 
was a settler in Illinois from Tennessee. His parents were active members of the 
Christian faith. Pleasant N. Pope was the sixth child of this union. 

As a boy, Pleasant N. Pope received his education from the country schools and 
the public schools of Benton, Illinois. At an early age he joined in the milling business 
with his fathers and brothers and also engaged in merchandising. He is said to be one 
of the original merchants of Old DuQuoin who moved his wood frame store on sledges 
pulled by many teams of oxen to New DuQuoin. Pleasant Newton and a brother, 
Benjamin Franklin Pope established a general store in DuQuoin and in 1863, he 
established the Pope Mill, which became the center of grain processing, marketing 
and shipping for the entire area. 

In 1864, near the end of the Civil War, Pleasant N. had a brief army career; he 
joined Company A of the 136th Illinois Infantry, receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant. The regiment was mustered at Centralia until ordered to the front at 
Hickman, Kentucky. The unit never saw any action and was mustered out at 
Springfield, Illinois at the conclusion of the Civil War in the fall of the same year. 
Pleasant Newton then returned to his businesses and family in DuQuoin. 

In 1867 he sold his interest in the store to his brother, Benjamin, but continued in 
the grain business. In 1881, Pleasant N. and Henry Horn founded the firm of Horn and 
Pope, Bankers. This partnership lasted until 1887, when Pleasant N. sold his interest 
in that bank. In 1892, he sold the grain business and, with several other capitalists, 
established the First National Bank of DuQuoin where he served as its chief officer 
until his retirement in 1911. The bank was chartered for 20 years with a capital stock 
of $50,000, and was so prosperous that by the time the second charter was granted, its 
surplus was one and a half times its original capital stock. Other business interests as 
of 1894 were part ownership in the St. Nicholas Hotel in DuQuoin and much other 
property. Pleasant N. Pope and his family resided in one of the finest residences in 
DuQuoin, located on 20 acres of land. He was a Royal Arch mason and served as 
Treasurer of the blue lodge and chapter for many years. He was a Democrat. 

Pleasant Newton was a lifetime active member of Christian Church and early in 
his life became a member of the First Christian Church of DuQuoin (Disciples of 
Christ). In March of 1861, Pleasant Newton Pope, along with his brother Benjamin 
Franklin Pope and five other young men, made their adult Professions of Faith in 
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Christ and were baptized in Reese’s Creek. There had been a protracted winter that 
year and the creek was covered with ice. A hole was cut in the ice and after they were 
baptized they adjourned to a nearby snow-covered grove and changed to dry clothes. 
Pleasant Newton Pope was a trustee of the church when the original building was 
replaced in March 1891. At that time F. E. Pope, son of Benjamin Franklin Pope, was 
superintendent of the Sunday School and Benjamin Franklin Pope was an elder. 

On February 11, 1866 Pleasant Newton married Eliza C. Pierce, born in Southern 
Illinois and the daughter of Captain W. J. Pierce who died in the Mexican Way. Eliza 
Pierce was a college graduate, an unusual accomplishment for women of that era and is 
described as “a lady of superior quality.” The couple had four children; Ernest H. Pope, 
who became a locomotive engineer on the Illinois Central Railroad; William E. Pope, 
Clarence E. Pope, who graduated from Eureka College then from the law school at the 
University of Michigan and had a distinguished career as a lawyer in St. Louis; and 
Kate, who graduated from Forest Park University, worked at her father’s bank for a 
while, then married F. M. Dean of East St. Louis. 

Eliza died in 1880 and Pleasant Newton Pope remarried in August of 1882 to 
Ellen J. McClure, daughter of G. Y. McClure of DuQuoin. They had three daughters; 
Lillian who married W. H. Alvis of Benton; Edith; and Helen (some sources say her 
name was Emily). 

Pleasant Newton Pope died April 13, 1918 and is buried in the IOOF Cemetery in 
DuQuoin. 
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Dr. BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN Pope, Sr. 
May 24, 1825 to 
January 2, 1902 

AND 
EMELINE PoPE 
HARRISON Pore 


June 8, 1828 to 
March 1, 1913 


Emeline Pope Harrison Pope Benjamin Franklin Pope, MD 


Dr. Benjamin F. Pope was born in Dresden, Tennessee on May 24, 1825. He was 
the son of Dr. Winfield Pope, a prominent physician who died in Williamson County 
Tennessee in 1840. Dr. Benjamin F. Pope was only in his teens when his parents died. 
He first worked on a farm, then was employed as a store clerk. During that time, he 
studied medicine with Dr. James S. Taylor. He was granted his medical license in 
Caroll County, Tennessee in 1847, practiced medicine for one year in Caroll County, 
and in December, 1848, he moved to Franklin County, Illinois where he practiced 
medicine for 16 years. 

On February 4, 1849, Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope was married to his cousin, 
Emeline Pope Harrison, the widowed daughter of Benjamin Ward Pope. She was born 
in Bedford County, Middle Tennessee on June 8, 1828. One of his brothers, Dr. H.B. 
Pope, also migrated to Franklin County. The place where they first settled was called 
Pope’s Prairie. After practicing medicine in Franklin County for about 10 years, Dr. 
Benjamin Pope decided to change careers and moved to property he had previously 
purchased in DuQuoin, Illinois, arriving on January 2, 1865. He became a member of 
the firm of Pope and Company, dealing in General Merchandise. After 7 years in the 
dry goods business, he went into the lumber business for 23 years and became very 
prosperous. He turned the dry goods business over to his son Pleasant Van Sweeten 
Pope, who carried on the business under the name of Pope and Company, being 
associated with Benjamin Franklin Pope, Jr. a cousin of Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope. 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope purchased the property at the corner of Mulberry and 
Franklin streets in DuQuoin and built a lovely home. He was one of the largest 
shareholders of the First National Bank of DuQuoin and had extensive real estate 
holdings. He served as Mayor of DuQuoin for three terms and was considered “one of 
the solid men of the community.” 
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Emeline and Benjamin Franklin Pope were the parents of five children: 


BYRON J. POPE was born in 1850 and educated at McKendree College, 
Lebanon, Illinois. One source says that Byron died on February 21, 1873 of 
heart disease in Dresden, Tennessee. However, the family story is that he 
committed suicide by diving into a hay baler where he was crushed. 
Another version is that he accidentally fell into the farm machinery. 
Whatever the cause of death, Byron was deeply grieved and the stories 
about this intelligent and personable young man were passed down 
through the generations. 


PLEASANT VAN SWEETEN POPE was born January 11, 1851. Pleasant, 
known as “PV,” married Laura Amanda Cole. 


IDA (OR ADA) IMOGENE POPE was born in 1852 and died April 1, 1865. 


BENJAMIN WINFIELD POPE was born October 20, 1853. He was well 


educated and became a prominent judge in Illinois. He never married and 
died in 1923. 


SARAH ELIZABETH POPE was born in 1857. She married George F. M. 
Ward, a prominent Mount Vernon businessman, in 1880. 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope was described as a person who was genuinely 
sympathetic to the “poor, afflicted and unfortunate.” His charity was well known and it 
has been said that before he died, he gave the deeds to his many rental properties to 
the poor who lived in them. He was known to be especially kind to “Negroes.” Although 
nominally a member of the Disciples of Christ Church (First Christian Church) of 
DuQuoin, he didn’t attend services although he did observe the Golden Rule. He was 
a Master Mason. 

There is a family story that is supposedly about Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope and 
his wife, Emeline, but it certainly does not jibe with the fact that he joined the Union 
army late in the Civil War. The story may in fact be about his cousin, Dr. H. B. Pope, 
also a physician, who lived in DuQuoin for a while and eventually moved to Texas after 
the Civil War. The story goes that during the Civil War, the doctor was able to obtain 
quinine, morphine and other medications and had them smuggled to the Confederate 
Army that was desperately short of such essentials. The Union army learned of this 
and sent soldiers to arrest the doctor, but he was out on a call. The doctor's wife gave 
the soldiers some of her famous wine and they got drunk (that is the story, anyway) and 
she was able to send a messenger to her husband to warn him not to come home. 
Eventually the soldiers got tired of waiting and left. 

There is another Civil War story that is true. One time a troop transport stopped 
in town and the Popes left their store to visit the train just a couple of blocks away. 
Upon their return an hour or so later, they found that someone had brought a two-horse 
wagon to the back of the store and had helped themselves to a good portion of the 
merchandise. The thief was never caught and the merchandise was never recovered. 
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Dr, Benjamin Franklin Pope died at his DuQuoin home on January 2, 1902. 
Emeline Pope died at the age of 85 on March 1, 1913. Her obituary mentions her love 
of flowers and their cultivation. She spent many hours in her conservatory. She was 
considered a very beautiful woman of charm, quiet grace and sweetness. Both are 
buried in the IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin. 


Emeline Pope Harrison Pope, mother of Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope. 
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JUDGE BENJAMIN WINFIELD POPE 
1853 to 1923 


Benjamin Winfield Pope was born on 
October 10, 1853 in Franklin County near 
Pope’s Prairie, the place where the Pope 
family first settled when they moved from 
Tennessee to Illinois. His father was Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Pope Sr., who was born in 
Williamson County, Tennessee May 24, 1825. 
His grandfather was Dr. Winfield Pope, a 
native of North Carolina, born in 1792. Dr. 
Winfield Pope went to Tennessee with his 
father, Hardy Pope, at the age of 6 years. 
Hardy Pope died in 1833. Benjamin Winfield 
Pope’s parents were cousins, his mother was 
Emeline Pope Harrison Pope, the daughter of 
Benjamin Ward Pope. 

Judge Pope came to DuQuoin with his 
family at the age of 11 years in 1864. He was 
graduated from high school in DuQuoin and 
went on to study at the Industrial University 
at Urbana, Illinois (ater the University of : Judge Benjamin Winfield Pope, 1853-1923. 
Illinois), Washington University at St. Louis, 
and was graduated from the Union Law 
School in Chicago in 1878. 

Upon his return to DuQuoin, he postponed setting up a law practice because he 
was asked to straighten out the affairs of the public school system that had fallen into a 
very bad condition. Judge Pope’s first job after graduation was Superintendent of the 
city schools of DuQuoin and Tamaroa. From all accounts, he did an excellent job, then 
turned over the supervision of the schools to others and set up a law practice in 1880. 
In November of 1890 he was appointed to fill an unexpired term as state’s attorney and 
then was elected county judge and served one term. He was the first Democrat ever 
elected as judge in Perry County. In 1892 he ran unsuccessfully for the position of 
congressional representative for the Twelfth District. When Grover Cleveland became 
president, he appointed Judge Pope postmaster where he served for four and half years. 
In 1899, he was elected mayor of DuQuoin and it was during his term that sewage 
systems, waterworks, and electric light systems were installed in the town. He served 
as mayor eight years then was elected city judge, a position with unlimited jurisdiction 
so he served as a trial judge in the circuit courts of Chicago, Hast St. Louis and many 
parts of Southern Illinois. He was a lifelong Democrat and was very well respected for 
the way he upheld the law and saw that justice was done in a time when corrupt judges 
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and packed juries were the norm for that part of the country. He was a member of the 
Eagles and the Knights of Pithias. 

Unlike most of the Pope family of his generation, Judge Pope was a non-believer 
as far as religion went. One family story is that he once attended church at the 
insistence of his sister in law, Laura Cole Pope. The minister said something that he 
didn’t agree with so he stood up in the church and disputed the minister’s word, then 
walked out and never attended again. Judge Pope never married and lived with his 
mother until her death. He had a pet parrot for many years. He died in DuQuoin in 
1923 and is buried in the IOOF Cemetery. 


Members of the 1903 DuQuoin City Council and Department Heads. Front center is 
Mayor Benjamin Ward Pope. On his left with arms crossed is Alderman Charles Weinberg. 
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Rev. JAcop CoLe 
November 3, 1827 to May 21, 1913 
and 
MarGaret WorsHAM 
October 27, 1867 to January 10, 1900 


Rev, Jacob Cole 


The Ancestry of Margaret Worsham 


Margaret Worsham was born October 27, 1827 in Henderson, Kentucky. She was 
the daughter of Ludson Worsham, who was born in 1796 in Virginia, and Margaret 
King Worsham who was born on January 18, 1802 in Washington County, Kentucky. 
Margaret King and Ludson Worsham were married April 6, 1820, The couple lived their 
entire married life in Henderson, Kentucky and died there in 1842 and 1856 
respectively. 

Margaret King’s parents were Elijah King, born in Stafford County, Virginia on 
September 7, 1771 and Elizabeth Smith, born in 1771. Elijah moved to Jefferson 
County, Kentucky as a boy of 13 when his father sold his landholding, including the 
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“home plantation” in Stafford County, Virginia. Eventually the part of Jefferson County 
where they settled was formed into Nelson County. Elijah King and Elizabeth Smith 
were married on November 1, 1792 in Washington County, Kentucky. Elijah King was 
the son of William King, born February 22, 1745 in Stafford County, Virginia and 
married to Lettice Bland in Stafford County in 1768. William King was the son of 
William Valentine King, who was born in 1711 in Stafford County Virginia, married 
Elizabeth Edwards on May 21, 1788 and died in 1765. Elizabeth Edwards King died 
October 14, 1784. Elizabeth Smith’s father was Presley Smith, born in Fairfax County, 
Virginia about 1750, the son of James Smith and Elizabeth (last name unknown), both 
of Fairfax County, Virginia. Elizabeth Smith’s mother was Nancy Kincheloe, daughter 
of Daniel Kincheloe and Elizabeth Wycliffe. 

Elijah King became a very prosperous landowner in Kentucky. According to the 
Henderson County Records, by 1807, he owned a total of 2,225 acres of land near Grave 
Creek (now called Groves Creek) in the southeastern part of the county. Elijah and his 
brother, William, were members of the Grave Creek Baptist Church. In 1814, Elijah 
King settled on the point of land immediately across the Ohio River from Evansville, 
Indiana. There was a horseshoe bend in the river at this point and in 1817, Elijah 
received a permit from the Henderson County Court to keep a ferry on his land. From 
1803 to 1810, Elijah was a County Justice and from 1813 to 1814, he served as sheriff. 
Elijah King died June 2, 1843 in Henderson, Kentucky. Elizabeth Smith King died 
April 30, 1853 in Henderson. 

Ludson Worsham’s parents were Daniel Worsham and Polly Finney, both of 
Nottoway County, Virginia. Daniel was the son of Daniel Worsham Sr. and Martha and 
was grandson of William W. Worsham. Family tradition has Daniel serving in the War 
of 1812 with his son, Ludson serving as a drummer boy in the same company, but no 
records corroborating this have been located. 

Margaret Worsham had ten siblings, all born in Henderson County, Kentucky. 
They were Elizabeth, born in 1821; Elijah, born in 1823; Nancy Jane, born in 1826; 
Mary born and died on April 13, 1830; Elizabeth Francis, born 1831; Mary (Polly), born 
in 1833, America T., born in 1835; Josephine, born in 1838; Rebecca, born in 1840; and 
Virginia Clyne, born in 1842. 
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Ancestors of Margaret Worsham 


William W. Worsham 


Daniel Worsham 


Ludson Worsham 
1796 - 1842 
William Vallentine King 
1711 - 1765 


Margaret Worsham William King 
1827 - 1900 1744/45 - 


Elizabeth Edwards 
Elijah King 1712 - 1784 
1771 - 1843 


Margaret King 
1802 - 1856 


Elizabeth Wycliffe 


Biography of Jacob Cole 


Jacob Cole was born on November 3, 1827 in Saarbrucken, on the border between 
Germany and France that had been claimed by both countries for centuries. Jacob’s 
parents were born when the province was French and was called Alsace-Lorraine. They 
considered themselves French and were French speaking despite the obvious German 
origin of their family name (Kohl in German). Jacob Cole’s maternal grandfather served 
in Napoleon’s army in an elite regiment under Marshal Ney. Those chosen to be in this 
regiment were “perfect” men who were at least 6 feet tall. They served as personal 
guards to Napoleon among other duties. Family history tells that Jacob’s grandfather 
returned from the terrible winter in Russia, the failed siege of Napoleon, broken in 
both mind and body. He was one of the very few survivors of the great army that had 
marched so proudly in conquest and returned in utter defeat. When Napoleon fell 
from power in 1815, the border province reverted to Germany so by the time that Jacob 
was born, the province had been renamed “New Prussia” and Jacob was therefore a 
German. In 1835, at the age of 8 years, Jacob immigrated to the United States with 
his parents. The family settled in Kentucky where Jacob attended local schools and 
eventually studied to be a Baptist minister. He also learned the craft of cabinetmaker. 
On May 4, 1848, Jacob Cole and Margaret Worsham were married in Henderson, 
Kentucky. 

In 1858, the Cole family moved to McLeansboro, Illinois where Rev. Cole was 
employed as a teacher at the local college. 

In 1861, Jacob Cole was appointed Regimental Chaplain of the 31st Illinois 
Regiment, a regiment composed mainly of men from Southern Illinois, under 
General John A. Logan. He served as a chaplain throughout the Civil War and has the 
distinction of being the only re-enlisting Civil War chaplain in Illinois, although there 
were 200 chaplains from the state. During the war, it was impossible for the soldiers 
to send their pay home to their families so Jacob Cole became the trusted “money 
transporter,” bringing the pay of the men of his regiment to the distribution points in 
Southern Illinois where the cash was delivered to the soldier’s families. At the close of 
the war, he was given charge of $268,000, an enormous sum of money in those times, 
and braved the brigands and general chaos to bring the money home. Rev. Cole saw 
many battles, including Cairo, Belmont, Forts Henry and Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
and Vicksburg. Chaplain Cole accompanied the 31st on Sherman’s March to the Sea 
and was the only person who was near General McPherson when that famous war 
leader was killed in the Battle of Atlanta. Today one can see a large monument at the 
site where the general died. Present-day Fort McPherson was named for the fallen hero. 

Rey. Cole was mustered out of the army at the end of the Civil War on July 19, 
1865. His carpentry skills as well as his pastoral abilities had been put to good use 
during the war so the army gave him a chest of tools to take home with him as the 
army disbanded. Someone threw in the regiment’s black metal soup ladle as a joke. 
That soup ladle, assumed to be iron, was passed down through four generations as a 
rather ugly Civil War souvenir before Celeste Davison Pope, wife of Jacob’s great- 
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grandson, Charles Pope, 
polished the ladle and 
discovered that it was actually 
sterling silver! That ladle has 
been a family memento for 
many generations. 

After his discharge, Rev. 
Cole served as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in 
DuQuoin for one year. His 
daughter, Amanda Laura Cole 
Pope served as organist. During 
that year, he and one of the 
deacons in his church helped a 
group of freed slaves establish a 
“colored” church in DuQuoin. 
Originally named the Second 
Baptist Church of DuQuoin, it 


eventually was called Mt. Zion Second from left is Ellen Linley Cole, Jacob Cole's second 
- wife. Center with beard: the Rev, Jacob Cole. Far right is 
Baptist Church. Thereafter, Rev. Jacob's daughter, Amanda Laura Cole Pope. 


Cole served as pastor in Baptist 
churches in Carbondale, Murphysboro, and Harrisburg. At one time, he was the pastor 
of the Oak Hill Church, the oldest Baptist church in Illinois. He went on to become the 
President of the Howell Female Institute at Lexington, Tennessee and also served as 
the President of the Male Academy in Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Eventually, Jacob Cole returned to DuQuoin to retire. His wife, Margaret 
Worsham Cole, died on January 10, 1900. 

Jacob had a very active retirement. He attended all his regimental reunions and 
was a very respected and beloved member of the DuQuoin community. He was known 
as a kind and caring man of strong faith and conviction. His dark brown hair turned 
snow white, but his piercing blue eyes remained a distinctive feature. 

On March 14, 1901, Jacob Cole, at the age of 75, married a second time in Alton, 
Illinois. His new wife was Ellen J. Lindley of Upper Alton, Illinois, a widow who was 
born on July 5, 1840 in Lebanon, Illinois. In 1905, Jacob built a lovely home at 415 East 
Main Street in DuQuoin. He owned several home lots along East Main Street and gave 
one to his daughter, Amanda Laura and her husband P. V. Pope. It is believed that 
Jacob did much of the finishing work on his new home as his skills as a carpenter did 
not diminish with age. The Cole home has recently been restored to its original beauty 
and is a landmark of DuQuoin today. The home that Amanda Cole Pope and P.V. Pope 
built two doors down from the Cole home has also been beautifully restored. 

At the age of nearly 86 years, Jacob was stricken with “apoplexy” while attending 
the regimental reunion in DuQuoin. He died a few days later, on May 21, 1913 and was 
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buried in the IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin. Jacob Cole’s widow, Ellen, died August 8, 
1925 in Fernandina, Florida. 


Children of Jacob Cole and Margaret Worsham: 


AMANDA LAURA COLE was born August 8, 1850 in Henderson, Kentucky. 
She married Pleasant Van Sweeten (P. V.) Pope of DuQuoin. 


MARY E. COLE was born October 2, 1854 in Henderson, Kentucky. Mary is 
not mentioned in any family records after the 1880’s and is not listed as a 
surviving child in the obituaries of her parents. The family story is that 
Mary married someone of whom her parents did not approve and was 
disowned. There was some communication by letter between Mary and her 
siblings, and in the 1970's, the Pope descendants were contacted by some 
of Mary’s descendants living in Luling, Louisiana. 

EDWARD EVERETT COLE was born in 1858. He received a doctorate and 
was a college professor for many years at various universities including 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C. He was living in Grand 
Junction, Colorado at the time his father passed away in 1913. 

SOPHRONIA R. COLE was born on December 28, 1860. Sophronia (known 
as Aunt Fronie to her sibling's children) married Dr. Hall, a physician in 
McLeansboro, Illinois. The couple invested in a farm near McLeansboro 
and, when Dr. Hall died, Sophronia had to struggle to keep the farm. 
Eventually her life was made considerably easier when oil was discovered 
on the property. 

ALBERT (BERT) W. COLE was born August 18, 1864. He was living in 
Portland, Oregon at the time of his father’s death in 1913. 


THREE OTHER CHILDREN died as infants. 


‘|| Staircase built by 
Jacob Cole in his 
Main Street, 
DuQuoin home. 
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Kathy Pope Olsen and (Ruth) Joann Pope Parkins at the beautifully restored home of their 
great-great grandfather, Rev. Jacob Cole (2002). 


Interior restoration of the Main St., DuQuoin home of Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope 
(2002). 
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PLEASANT VAN 


SWEETEN POPE 
January 11, 1851 
to October 10, 1936 
AND 
AMANDA LAURA 


CoLE 
August 8, 1850 
to August 29, 1939 


Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope Amanda Laura Cole Pope 


Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope was born to Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope and 
Emeline Pope Harrison Pope on January 11, 1851 on a farm near the present site of 
Valier, Illinois. He moved with his parents to DuQuoin in 1865. 

In 1867, Pope and Company, a dry goods store, was begun with three partners: 
Pleasant Newton Pope, Dr. Benjamin Franklin Pope and Benjamin Franklin Pope, Jr. 
(his nephew). A few years later, Pleasant Newton Pope sold his interest to the other 
partners. In about 1875, Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope (known as P.V.—he kept his real 
name a family secret during his lifetime) purchased the interest held by his father, Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Pope, and continued to operate the stores with Benjamin Franklin 
Pope Jr. The firm owned and occupied the entire block in which it was located at Main 
and Division Streets. There were seven different departments; dry goods, ladies’ ready- 
to-wear, furniture, carpets, men’s clothing, groceries and shoes. About 1900, the store 
was divided between the co-owners. B.F. Pope Jr. and his sons Karl, Hal and “Dode” 
took over the shoe, clothing, grocery and furniture departments. P.V. and his son, 
Howard Blake Pope took over the dry goods, ladies’ ready-to- wear and carpet sections. 
P.V. and Howard moved their new company, Pope’s Dry Goods, to the Yehling-Zoekler 
building on East Main Street. Several years later, the firm was renamed the DuQuoin 
Dry Goods Co. 

On October 6, 1874, P.V. married Amanda Laura Cole in DuQuoin, Illinois. Amada 
Laura was born August 8, 1850 in Henderson, Kentucky, the daughter of Reverend 
Jacob Cole and Margaret Worsham. The bride’s father performed the wedding 
ceremony and then the couple took a train for St. Louis to spend their honeymoon 
visiting the great fair. 
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Amanda and P.V. Pope had six 
children: 


1. One son died in infancy, 
2. A second son, SHELBY 


POPE, died of measles in 


1888, 
3. JESSIE LAURA POPE 


was born August 1, 1875. 


She married prominent 
DuQuoin businessman 
Charles Mark Brookings 
and died in 1962. 


4. EDNA MARIAM POPE 
was born on May 15, 
1877. She married 


P.V. Pope and Amanda Laura Cole Pope 


Raymond William Dull of LaGrange, Illinois in 1901. Raymond Dull was 

a nationally recognized mathematician whose textbook was used in 
colleges all over the country for many years. The couple had several 
children; one son died tragically when visiting DuQuoin around 1920 when 


Children of Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope 
and Laura Amanda Cole Pope: Howard 
Blake Pope, Florence, Edna and Jessie. 


he a dove into a swimming pool that was too 
shallow and broke his neck. The pool was closed 
and filled in as a result of that accident. Edna 
died April 14, 1949. 

5. HOWARD BLAKE POPE was born July 21, 
1878. He and Ruth Edith Gardom of Corydon, 
Kentucky were married on September 12, 1900. 
Howard and Ruth were the parents of nine 
children. Howard died on June 21, 1931. Ruth 
died October 31, 1931. 


6. FLORENCE POPE was born in 1882. Called 
Flora or Flo, she married Frank B. Plant, a civil 
engineer. The Plants lived in China where Frank 


‘| designed and built bridges and dams for many 


years. Their son, Henry Ben Plant was born in 
China and the whole family became fluent in 
Mandarin. The Plants returned to the United 
States and settled in a 6-story house in the San 
Francisco Bay area when Henry Ben was 13 years 
old. Florence was an expert in Chinese art and 
she and her husband had an extensive collection 
from their years overseas, Florence served as a 
consultant to Gumps, a San Francisco store that 
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specialized in Asian art. She was also a 
dedicated scholar who took college classes 
until she was in her 80’s. She was a more 
liberal thinker than most of the Pope 
family and shocked her relatives by 
offering them cigars and alcoholic drinks. 
The Plants had a second home at their 
ranch outside San Francisco where they 
enjoyed entertaining visiting members of 
the large Pope clan. The DuQuoin Pope 
children truly enjoyed their visits to their 
Aunt Flo, Uncle Frank and cousin Henry 
Ben. There is one family story of a visit to 
the Plant ranch where several of the 
older children, including Vaden Pope, 
were taken on a trail ride led by the 
ranch foreman to a cabin far from the 
main ranch house. The foreman was 
bitten by a rattlesnake when he reached 
under the rock at the cabin where they 
key was kept. The man died before the 
riding party could reach help. Henry Ben 


Amanda Laura Cole Pope 


Amanda Laura Cole Pope, Pleasant Van Sweeten 
Pope and their grandson, Raymond William Pope 


Plant went on to become a Captain in the 
Signal Corps in World War I and was an 
avid amateur radio enthusiast. 


Amanda and P.V. were very active in 
the First Christian Church in DuQuoin. 
When the new church was built on Main 
Street in the 1920's, P. V. pledged that he 
would match any donation given to the 
building fund. Amanda, the daughter of a 
Baptist minister, was very serious about 
religion. When she married P.V. and began 
to attend the Christian Church in DuQuoin 
with her husband, she was not at all 
impressed with what passed for a woman’s 
Sunday school class and was the only 
woman in the men’s class, where theology 
was evidently studied with more scholarly 
vigor. 

P.V. was a man of predictable habits, 
one of which was an afternoon nap. He was 
also one of the first people in DuQuoin to 
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own an 
automobile. He 
never learned 
how to put his 
car 1n reverse, 
so had the 
family stable 
remodeled into 
a garage with 
doors at both 
ends so he 
never had to 
back out. The 
combination of 
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Pleasant Van Sweeten Pope's home, 40 East Main St., DuQuoin in about 1910. °™ with = 
The home has been completely restored by the present owners. napping owner 


was irresistible 
to his teenage grandson, Lue Pope. Lue would wait until P. V. was asleep, roll P.V.’s car 
out of the garage to keep from making noise, and then take the car out for rides with 
his friends. Lue was never caught at this. 

P.V. was one of the main shareholders of 
the DuQuoin National Bank and suffered 
great losses during the runs on the bank after 
the stock market crash in 1929 and during 
the ensuing economic depression. Unlike 
many wealthy men who declared bankruptcy 
or hid their assets during those terrible times 
in order to preserve what they could of their 
holdings, P.V. maintained that honor was 
more important than fortune and paid off his 
debts to the bank, reducing his financial 
situation considerably. The family managed 
to retain some of their properties, but the 
situation was so disheartening to P.V.’s son, 
Howard, that Howard committed suicide in 
1931, leaving a widow and 6 children, The 
family struggled to keep the store open for a 
i! few years after Howard died, but P.V. was 
simply too old and frail to carry on. He sold 
what was left of the business that he had 
Pleasant Van Sweeten (P.V.) Pope and owned for many years and retired. On 


Amanda Laura Cole Pope on their 50th 
Wedding Anniversary, October 1, 1924. 
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October 10, 1936, P.V. died of shock after he fell in his home 
and broke his hip. He is buried in the IOOF Cemetery in 
DuQuoin. 

Amanda Laura Cole Pope died August 28, 1939 and is 
buried beside her husband. 
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Amanda Laura Cole Pope 


Loyal Men’s Class of the First Christian Church of DuQuoin about 1910. Mrs. PV. Pope (Amanda 
Laura Cole Pope), top row right, was the only woman in the class. She refused to attend the women’s 
class because she did not consider it rigorous enough. 
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Leaded glass window from Pope’s Mercantile. 
— Wayne Halstead collection 


Weight & Fortune scale from 
Pope's Mercantile 
Wayne Halstead collection 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON GARDOM 
Died December 21, 1886 


AND 


OpHELIA ANN McLeop 
August 24, 1852 to 1928 


Family History of Thomas Jefferson Gardom 


Thomas Jefferson Gardom was the son of Sam Gardom and Louseller Herrell. 
Sam Gardom was born in 1816 and Louseller was born about the same time near what 
is now Kirkwood, Missouri. Records of that time and place were very poorly kept so 
what information I have on this family is from old family letters. Louseller had four 
sisters; Artimissia, Mallissia, Narcisie and Vibiller. Another sister, Sistitire, died at 
birth. Their father, Thomas Herrell, had a tannery and a farm near Kirkwood. Their 
mother was a McCreary. When the youngest daughter, Vibiller, was only two weeks old, 
both parents died of typhoid. Two of their McCreary uncles who lived in Saline County, 
Illinois brought an oxcart to Missouri to fetch the children. The five little orphans were 
split up among relatives and Louseller was raised by one of her uncles, Aleck McCreary, 
on a farm near Liberty, not far from Thompsonville. Eventually, Louseller married Sam 
Gardom and produced a son that they named Thomas Jefferson Gardom who was born 
in Illinois. Thomas Jefferson Gardom married Ophelia McLeod on March 7, 1877. 


Family History of Ophelia Ann Mcleod 


Ophelia McLeod's paternal grandparents were Angus Malcolm McLeod and 
Rebecca Brooks (or Roaks). A. Malcolm McLeod, possibly Angus Malcolm McLeod's 
father or grandfather, is said to have fought in the 
Revolutionary War. Ophelia’s maternal grandmother 
was Sarah Fullerton, probably born in North Carolina, 
the daughter of Tom Fullerton and a Miss Campbell, 
who was reportedly from Scotland. Ophelia’s maternal 
grandfather was Gilead Spriggs, possibly born in North 
Carolina. Gilead Spriggs and Sarah Fullerton were 
married in North Carolina and moved to Georgia on the 
Chicamonga River, later moving to Cass County, Georgia 
where they witnessed the forced migration of the Indian 
population to Oklahoma, the infamous “Trail of Tears.” 

Ophelia’s father was John McLeod, son of 
Angus Malcolm McLeod and Rebecca Brooks (or Roaks), 
born April 20, 1814. Her mother was Jane Spriggs, born 
June 14, 1827, daughter of Gilead Spriggs and Sarah 


Jane Sprigg McLeod, mother of 
Ophelia McLeod Gardom. Fullerton. 
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Ophelia Ann Eliza McLeod was born on 
August 24, 1852 in Cherokee County, Georgia on a 
plantation located about 8 miles from Canton, the 
county seat. She was the third of five children. Her 
siblings were Mary Hadassah Eglantine McLeod, 
born June 23, 1847; Angus Malcolm Gilead 
McLeod, born April 23, 1850; Robert William 
Carvasso McLeod, born May 28, 1855; and Nancy 
Letitia Tallulah McLeod, born May 8, 1858. 

Ophelia McLeod’s family lived on a farm near 
Calhoun, Georgia for about two years after Ophelia 
was born, then went to Savannah for one year, then 
to Resacca for part of a year, and then back to 
Calhoun. When Ophelia was seven years old, her 
father died. Although there is no record of the 
family financial situation in those years, Ophelia 


Ophelia Ann McLeod Gardom 


told stories to her grandchildren about visits to 
relatives in Kentucky who were evidently quite wealthy. One of her favorite stories was 
about a cousin’s wedding she attended in Kentucky where the bride was given 14 slaves 


as a wedding gift from her parents. 


The Civil War brought great hardship to the McLeod family. Angus died in 1861 
at age 11. Robert died in 1865 at age 10 (one report said he died in 1858). In her later 
years, Ophelia told her grandchildren about being in Atlanta during the northern siege. 


Left: Ruth Edith Gardom, 
center: Talulah Gardom, right: unknown. 


Shortly after Atlanta fell to the Yankees, 
Ophelia and her family fled north to 
Jeffersonville, Indiana to escape the fighting. 
Ophelia was then 12 years old. When she was 
15, the family moved to Evansville, Indiana. 
The family could not return to Georgia 
because “carpetbaggers” confiscated their 
property. Ophelia united with the Christian 
Church on March 18, 1867 at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana. She married Calistus Gough in 
Evansville on April 5, 1870. Two children were 
born to Ophelia and Calistus; William and 
Dora. Dora died as a young child. Calistus 
Gough died in December 1875. The widowed 
Ophelia and her son, William, then moved to 
Kentucky, possibly to be with relatives. 

On March 7, 1877, Ophelia married 
Thomas Jefferson Gardom at Uniontown, 
Kentucky. 
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Children of Thomas Jefferson Gardom and Ophelia McLeod: 


RUTH EDITH GARDOM, born July 16, 1869 in Corydon, Henderson County, 
Kentucky. Ruth Edith married Howard Blake Pope of DuQuoin in 1900. 


TALLULAH KATHERINE GARDOM, born January 19, 1882, in Kentucky. 
Tallulah, known as Tully, married a Mr. Gray. There were five Gray 
children: Allan was a graduate of the United States Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Maryland, and was a naval captain during World War II. 
Shapleigh became a high level executive in an oil company. Frank became 
a machinist for Detroit Ford Company. The Gray daughters were Marian 
and Tallulah. The Gray family lived in Charleston, Missouri but came to 
DuQuoin to visit the Popes every summer as they were growing up. 


Thomas Jefferson Gardom 


Talullah, like their mother, Ophelia, was an 
expert seamstress so Talullah and Ophelia 
would make the school clothes for all of the 
Pope children during those summer visits. 


INFANT SON, died a few hours after birth. 


KKKKEK 


Thomas Jefferson Gardom died February 
21, 1886 at Mount Vernon, Indiana. Now twice 
widowed, Ophelia became a seamstress in 
Corydon, Kentucky, raising her surviving 
children plus a boy named Charles Martin 
whose relationship to the family is uncertain. In 
1899, she moved the family to DuQuoin and a 
year later, her daughter Ruth Edith married 
Howard Blake Pope. As she aged, Ophelia, 
known as Grandma Gordy to her grandchildren, 
took turns living with her daughters Tallulah 
Gardom Gray in Charleston, and Ruth Gardom 
Pope in DuQuoin, but most of her last years 
were spent in the Pope household. She had not 


had much of a chance for an education and was not well read, but she did enjoy her 
favorite books. She could also play an impressive game of mumblety-peg. Toward the 
end of her life, Ophelia suffered a stroke that left one arm paralyzed. She became 
somewhat of a recluse and spent most of her time in an upstairs bedroom, not even 
joining the family for meals downstairs. Her grandchildren loved to visit her in her 
room as she played board games with them and told them fascinating stories of the 
Old South, her childhood, and the many adventures and hardships of the Civil War 
years. Ophelia McLeod Gardom died in 1928. 
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HowarbD BLAKE 


Pore 
July 21,1878 to June 
21, 1931 


AND 
Rutu Epiru 


GARDOM 
July 16, 1879 to 
October 31, 1931 


Ruth Edith Gardom Howard Blake Pope 


Howard Blake Pope was born in DuQuoin, IIlinois on July 21, 1878 to Pleasant 
Van Sweeten Pope and Amanda Laura Cole Pope. He was raised and educated in 
DuQuoin. He and his family attended the First Christian Church and, due to the 
influence of his Baptist-raised mother, strictly observed the Sabbath and never played 
cards or imbibed in alcoholic beverages during his childhood. When Howard was 
growing up in DuQuoin, the Pope family was one of the largest and most influential 
families in the town. But many members of the family were moving west and Howard 
dreamed of joining them. His parents were very opposed to this so when he was in 
his late teens, he desided to run away to California on his own. He got only as far as 

Tq] St. Louis when he became extremely ill with food 

poisoning from something he ate at the train station. 
+| The police were called to help the young man and 
| promptly arrested him for wearing a handgun, 
| something that was common in DuQuoin, but not 
allowed in St. Louis. The police called Howard’s father, 
P.V. Pope, who went to St. Louis and brought his son 
back to DuQuoin. 

Howard was P.V.’s only son to survive childhood 
and P.V. wanted Howard to join him in the family 
| enterprises. After the runaway episode, when it was 
clear that Howard didn’t want to stay in DuQuoin, P.V. 
promised his son that he would give Howard the Pope- 
owned store if Howard managed it for a few years and 
made it profitable. So Howard gave up his dreams of 
moving West and settled down in DuQuoin. 

Ruth Edith Gardom was born in Corydon, 
Howard Blake Bone Henderson County Kentucky on July 16, 1879, the 
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daughter of Thomas Jefferson Gardom and Ophelia 
Ann McLeod. Ruth Edith graduated from high school 
in Corydon, Kentucky. She then taught school in 
Kentucky for one year before she moved with her 
mother and siblings to DuQuoin. Ruth was hired as 
a clerk in Pope’s Mercantile where she met Howard 
Blake Pope, also a clerk in his father’s store. Ruth 
and Howard were married on September 12, 1900. 


DuQuoin Tribune 
Friday, September 14, 1900 


Mr. Howard B. Pope and Miss Edith Gardom were 
united in marriage last Tuesday at the home of the 
bride’s mother, on North Division Street. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by the groom’s grandfather, 
Rev. J. Cole, the wedding being a very quiet one, and 
witnessed only by the immediate relatives of the contracting parties. The groom is the 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. P. V. Pope, and has grown to noble manhood in our city. He is 
in business with his father, being connected with the large department store of Messrs. 
Pope and Co., and having complete charge of the shoe department of the firm. The 
bride has resided in DuQuoin for about a year past, coming with her mother from the 
South. She is of a very sweet, retiring disposition, and her beautiful manner has won 
her many ardent friends and admirers. Mr. and Mrs. Pope left after the ceremony, for 
St. Louis, where they will spend a week or ten days. Returning to our city they will, we 
understand, occupy the neat cottage of Mr. Chas. Huelsankamp, on East Main Street, 
recently vacated by Rev. W. H. Kern and family. We wish Mr. and Mrs. Pope every joy 
and happiness in their married life. 


Ruth Edith Gardom 


ce 0h fe 


Howard Blake Pope worked in his father’s store for many years only as an 
employee and never as co-owner or owner as his father had promised. Although raised 
in the Christian Church in DuQuoin, an event occurred that so embittered Howard 
that he became estranged from that church. The Christian Church in DuQuoin had 
outgrown the wood building it had erected in 1891 on East Main Street and replaced it 
in 1925 with an impressive brick building that is one of the finest churches in DuQuoin 
to this day. During the building campaign fund drive, P. V. Pope made a very generous 
pledge. Family sources report that he stood up in church one Sunday and said that he 
would match any donation made toward the building of the church. This pledge was 
made without consultation with Howard and the donation was made possible by the 
profits from the Pope store. Having been promised ownership of the store and having 
worked very hard to make the store profitable, Howard was furious that his father had 
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given away so much money 
without consulting him. 
Howard stopped attending 
church at that time and, 
eventually, became estranged 
from all religion. 

In an attempt to achieve 
financial independence, Howard 
invested in quite a few lots in 
Markham City, Illinois, in a 
development project that never 
materialized. Those Markham 
City lots are still cornfields. g 2 
Howard also borrowed from his Pope Dry Goods Store, P.V. Pope at the counter. 
father to purchase orchards, and 
grew peaches, apples and other fruits. Unfortunately, the weather did not cooperate 
and there were several years of crop failures. In 1927, an oil company drilled a well on 
Howard’s farm and they did find oil, but there was so much salt water in the well that 
the backers of the company wouldn’t pay to drill under those conditions. In 1931, heavily 
in debt, Howard pinned his hopes on what was promising to be an extremely productive 
peach crop. On June 20, there was a severe 
hailstorm that destroyed all the young peaches. 
This disaster ended Howard’s hopes of getting 
out of debt and he went into a deep depression. 
He died of a self-inflicted gunshot on June 
21,1931, leaving a widow and six children to 
deal with his financial problems. He is buried 
in the IOOF cemetery, DuQuoin. 

The recently widowed Ruth Edith Gardom 
Pope left DuQuoin with Charles and Lizzie 
Martin in the fall of 1931. Charles, who had 
been raised by Ruth’s mother, and his wife, 
Lizzie, had purchased a new car in Detroit and 
visited DuQuoin on their way back to their 
home in California. As she had done for many 
years, Ruth was again planning a winter in a 
part of the country free of coal smoke. Two of 
Interior of the Pope Store. P.V. Pope on left, Ruth’s children, Mary and Tom, rode with 

his son, Howard Blake Pope on right. Ruth, Charles and Lizzie for a few days and 
then returned by train. They arrived home to 
learn the terrible news that their mother had been killed on October 31, 1931 when the 
Martin's car crashed in Abilene, Texas. Ruth is buried next to her husband Howard, her 
son Charles, and her daughter-in-law Celeste in the IOOF cemetery in DuQuoin. 
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Ruth Edith Gardom Pope with new baby, Charles Howard Pope, Mary, Thomas, 


Lucien and Ray in San Diego, California, 1918. 


Children of Howard Blake Pope and 


Ruth Edith Gardom: 


MORRIS POPE (Little Morris) died in 
infancy. A family story says that his 
nursemaid inadvertently gave the baby 
an overdose of laudanum, an opiate that 
was frequently given to fussy babies in 


those days. I was not 


this story in any written records. Where 
this child belongs in 
the birth order of 
this large family is 
not clear. 


HOWARD GARDOM |- 


Howard Gardom Pope 
was burned to death at 
age three. 


able to corroborate 


POPE was born 
August 16, 1901 in 
DuQuoin. By all Howard Blake Pope 
accounts he was a 

beautiful, healthy child. He was burned to death when he 
tugged on a dresser scarf, pulling a lit oil lamp over onto 


himself. He died within hours of the accident on January 
14, 1904. 
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VADEN (VEE) COLE 
POPE was born 
October 24, 1903 
in DuQuoin. She 
was a refined and 
intelligent woman 
who attended 
Pomona College in 
California and the 
University of 
Illinois, majoring 
in French. Vaden 
was one of the 
more outgoing and Vaden Pope (second from left) prepares to depart for Paris about 1924. 


unconventional She studied in France and then taught French and English at 
members of the DuQuoin Township High School. 


very proper Pope 

family. The Popes were very aware of their social standing in the small town 
society and were simply scandalized when Vaden, on a dare, carried a broom 
down Main Street like some kind of charwoman. Vaden traveled to France by 
airplane, a very novel adventure in the 1920's, to study the language and culture. 
Following her graduation from college in 1927, she taught French and English at 
DuQuoin Township High School. On December 22, 1934, Vaden married John 
Cousins, a native of Eskridge, Kansas. The marriage was kept a secret because, 
at that time, a female teacher could not be married. Eventually Vaden and her 
husband moved to Saint Joseph, Missouri where their son, Tom Cousins was born 
on June 7, 1937. The family moved to Chula Vista, California in 1941. Vaden died 
of a heart attack in Chula Vista on January 2, 1953. She was only 49 years old, 
but, like most of her siblings, was a very heavy smoker, a habit that undoubtedly 
contributed to her poor health. John Cousins died July 19, 1992. Tom Cousins 
received a bachelor’s degree in mathematics from San Diego State College and 

a Master’s degree from West Coast University. He spent most of his career 
working as a scientist and program manager for the Department of Defense 
(Navy) at the Lead Laboratory for Command, Control, Communications, 
Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance. Tom Cousins and Janice (Jan) 
Maude Huskey (born July 26, 1938) were married on November 3, 1962. Jan 
worked as an academic advisor for the local school district. The couple lives in 
La Mesa, California in a beautiful home surrounded by avocado trees, where 
they have raised their two children, Amber Vaden Cousins, born in J anuary, 
1971 and John Samuel Cousins, born December 24, 1967. 
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THOMAS (TOM) JEFFERSON POPE was born 
October 29, 1905, in DuQuoin. He attended 
DuQuoin Schools and was graduated from the 
University of Illinois. He was an outstanding 
scholar and was offered a position at the Bell Labs 
in Murray Hill, New York where he spent his career, 
becoming one of the nation’s leading experts in 
sonar navigation and underwater detection. Thomas 
lived in East Orange, New Jersey for most of his 
adult life. He never married, but his home was 
always open to the many Pope relatives that passed 
through the New York area. When he retired from 
Bell Labs in 1970, Tom moved to Moorestown, New 
Jersey where he lived with his brother Charles and 
sister-in-law Celeste for several years before moving Thomas -Jefferson Pope 
to Sacramento to live with his widowed sister, Ced. 

Tom died on February 8, 1980 in Sacramento, California. 

LUCIEN (LUE) EDGAR POPE was born December 
29, 1906 in DuQuoin, Illinois. He overcame a very 
sickly infancy and began his career in the movie 
industry at an early age by serving as an usher in 
the Grand Theater in DuQuoin and the theater in 
Herrin where he helped collect the guns from the 
infamous Shelton and Birger gangs when they 
came to Herrin to see a show. He passed through 
several management levels and eventually became 
the manager of Fox Midwest Theaters with 
headquarters in Kansas City. On July 29, 1929, he 
married Gwendolyn Holden of DuQuoin. The 
couple had two daughters: Jane Blake Pope who The young Lucien Pope and his 
was born on June 22, 1931 in DuQuoin and Ruth grandfather's car. 

Joann Pope, who was born September 1, 1934 in Kansas City. Lue did not 
complete any formal education beyond high school but studied the required 
subjects on his own and passed the Professional Engineers Exam for the State of 
Missouri. He was a life member of the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
the Missouri Society of Professional Engineers and the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers. He was a charter member of the International 
Association of Theater and Stage Employees and a member of the Country Club 
Christian Church and the Old Mission Masonic Lodge. He and Gwen built a 
beautiful home in Kansas City where they raised their daughters. Lue died in 
Kansas City on June 18, 1985. He was buried at the Johnson County Memorial 
Gardens Cemetery. Gwen married Charles Barnes, a longtime family friend, a 
few years later. She died December 17, 2000. 
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Jane attended the 
University of Kansas. She 
married John William Gagel 
on January 6, 1951. Their 
children are Pamela Ann 
Gagel, born January 5, 1952 
William Kurt Gagel, born 
July 25, 1953 (married Marion 
Rose on July 17, 1973) and 
Gretchen Jane Gagel (married 


Dan McComb June 15,1991) =~ iy I a 


born September 15, 1964. The four Pope brothers, about 1940. 

There are 5 grandchildren: From left: Charles, Raymond, Tom and Lue. 
Clinton William Gagel, born March 18, 1975; Jason Kurt Gagel, born May 4, 
1977; Heather Michelle Gagel, born July 15, 1980; Holden James McComb, born 
March 10, 1996 and Regan Elizabeth McComb, born April 29, 1997. Kurt owns a 
business in Kansas City. Pam is an attorney and magistrate judge in Colorado. 
Gretchen, who lives with her family in Denver, is a mechanical engineer and has 
an MBA. Jane was divorced in 1987 and now makes her home in Denver. 


’ 


Joann graduated from the University of Kansas in 1956 with a liberal arts 
degree in history. She married Bowen Edward Parkins (Bo) on August 27, 1955. 
Bo earned a doctorate degree in Electrical Engineering from Kansas University 
and was a research engineer for AT&T Bell Labs in New York, working with 
underwater sound in cooperation with the department of the Navy, tracking 
Russian submarines. Joann worked as a grade school principal’s secretary and in 
the school district business office. The couple has four children: Kathleen Jane 
Parkins Madden, born October 9, 1957 now living in Belton, Missouri; Philip 
Edward Parkins, born September 21, 1959 now living in Austin, Texas; Kelly Ann 
Parkins, born July 16, 1961 of Long Beach, California; and Kristin Kay Parkins, 
born March 26, 1963, also living in Long Beach, California. Bo and Joann have 
five grandchildren; Bowen Wellington Parkins born December 9, 1993; Bennett 
DePaoli Parkins, born October 11, 1995; Kendall Marie Parkins, born September 
10, 1997; Noah Jaeger Parkins, born May 12, 2000; Cole Hunter Parkins born 
March 26, 2003. Bo died of cancer on September 17, 1991. Following his death, 
Joann returned to Kansas and now lives in Overland Park. 

MARY EMELINE POPE was born November 13, 1908 in DuQuoin. She attended 
DuQuoin schools and graduated from the University of Illinois with a degree in 
childhood education. She married John Caliste (Cal) Schirmer in June 1938. Cal 
was a mining engineer and the couple lived in various parts of Missouri. They 
had one daughter, Carole, who was born in 1948. Cal Schirmer died when Carole 
was in grade school so Mary returned to her profession and taught elementary 
school in Kansas City for many years. Her hobby was showing dogs and she had 
several fine dogs over the years, first Cocker Spaniels, then Collies. Carole 
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attended Smith College and the University of California. She married Art Bowen 
and the couple moved to Kaneohe, Oahu, Hawaii where they still make their 
home. Carole is a goldsmith and Art is a school administrator. They have one 
daughter, Amy Laurel Bowen, born June 7, 1972. Amy was married to Jamie 
Goldstein on the West shore of Lake Tahoe in California in August, 2001. Amy 
has a personal trainer business and Jamie is a city planner. The couple lives 


in Santa Barbara, California. Mary Pope Schirmer died August 3, 1982 in 
Kansas City. 


CAROLINE (CED) TALLULAH POPE was born February 15, 1911 in DuQuoin. She 
attended the University of Illinois where she studied architecture. She helped her 
grandfather with the Pope store after her father died, and when the store was 
sold, she moved to New York City where she worked as an executive secretary 
and lived with her brother, Tom. In about 1940, she moved to Sacramento 
California and worked in the office of the California Superintendent of Schools 
until her retirement. She married Edwin Hewelcke, a Sacramento native. The 
couple had no children, but they enjoyed their pet dachshund, Pretzel, and 
visiting with relatives. In later life, after Ed died, her brother Tom came to live 
with Ced and they bought a lovely brick home together. After Tom died, Ced lived 
alone in her Sacramento home until her death on July 30, 1987. 

RAYMOND (RAY) WILLIAM POPE was born 
August 4, 1913 in DuQuoin, Illinois. He was 
considered the most brilliant of all the Pope 
children and received extremely high scores 
on his placement exams in math at the 
University of Illinois. He was a gifted 
pianist and could play any tune, even very 
complicated music, by ear. He was the most 
social and outgoing of all his siblings and 
was a very popular young man. His first 
love was botany, but the family persuaded 
him to major in chemistry instead. He was 
graduated from the University of Illinois 
with highest honors in chemistry and 
worked as a chemist for several coal mines 
in Missouri until the outbreak of World War 
II. Because his profession was considered 
essential, he was not drafted. However, he Raymond William Pope who was 
decided to enlist anyway and was trained killed in World War II. 
as a fighter pilot. He served with great 
distinction during World War II, flying many missions in various parts of Asia. 
He was shot down in the jungles of Papua, New Guinea while flying a mission 
for which he had volunteered, and was presumed killed although there were 
rumors at the time that he had been captured by the Japanese and held prisoner 
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in one of the notorious Japanese prison camps. Ray’s official death date is March 
20, 1944. The wreckage of the plane and his remains were never recovered. 


CHARLES HOWARD POPE was born April 9, 1918 in 
San Diego, California. His mother was staying with 
the Charles Martin family in San Diego for the 
winter because she was allergic to the coal smoke 
that was prevalent in DuQuoin during cold weather. 
Charles married Celeste Elayne Davison, daughter 
of William Douglas Davison Jr. and Elizabeth Freda 
Weinberg Davison of DuQuoin on August 4, 1941 in 
the Presbyterian Church in DuQuoin. The couple had 
three children, Kathryn Louise Pope born October 7, 
1942, Raymond Howard Pope born July 13, 1945 and 
an infant son who died at birth in Beirut, Lebanon in 
1949. Charles and Celeste lived in many parts of the 
world and the United States during their marriage. 
Celeste died in 1971 in Moorestown, New Jersey. On 
June 8, 1975, Charles married Ana Pena (born in 
Lima, Peru on November 25, 1953). Charles died on 
May 7, 2002 in San Marcos, California and is buried 
in the IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin next to Celeste 
and his parents. 


The Pope siblings about 1938. 
Left to right: Mary, Lue, Vaden, Charles, Ced, Tom. 
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DuQuoINn ANCESTORS OF CHARLES HOWARD POPE 


Summary 


DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN POPE (1825-1902) and EMELINE POPE 
HARRISON POPE (1828-1913) moved to DuQuoin in 1865. Others of the Pope family 
had preceded them. 

REV. JACOB COLE (1827-1913) and MARGARET WORSHAM COLE (1827— 
1900) moved to DuQuoin in the early 1860's. 

PLEASANT VAN SWEETEN (P.V.) POPE (1851-1936), son of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin Pope and Emeline Pope Harrison Pope, married AMANDA LAURA COLE 
(1850-1939), daughter of Rev. Jacob and Margaret Cole. 

OPHELIA ANN McLEOD GARDOM (1852-1928), widow of THOMAS 
JEFFERSON GARDOM (died 1886) moved to DuQuoin in 1899. 

HOWARD BLAKE POPE (1878-1931), son of P. V. and Amanda Laura Cole Pope, 
married RUTH EDITH GARDOM (1879-1931), daughter of Thomas and Ophelia 
Gardom. 

CHARLES HOWARD POPE (1918-2002), son of Howard and Ruth Edith Pope, 
married CELESTE ELAYNE DAVISON (1919-1971). 
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Ancestors of Celeste Elayne Davison 


Matthew Davison 
1842 - 1910 


William Douglass Davison 
1866 - 1947 
William Douglass 


Isabel Douglass 


1846 - 1914 
Malcolm Stanhouse 


John Stanhouse 
1825 - 1895 


Elizabeth Adamson 
Malcolm Stanhouse 


1846 - 1887 


Margaret 
1813 - 1886 
Sarah Kathrine Stanhouse 
1877 - 1963 
William P. Fannin 
1825 - 1855 
Elizabeth Fannin 
1gas-1923 ee | earian 
1785 - 1867 


Sarah Yearian 
1827-1912 


William Douglas Davison, Jr. 
1896 - 1983 


Elizabeth Bell 
1790 - 1847 


Celeste Elayne Davison 


19-1971 
az Johan C. Weinberg 
Abt. 1760 - 1837 


Jurgen F. Weinberg 
1798 - 1869 


Anna Catherina Ahrendt 


Johan Jacob Schulten 


|__| Catharina Maria Schulten 
1796 - 1843 


John Frederick Weinberg 
1857-1941 


Johann Trescher 


Anna Elizabeth Trescher 
1834 - 1912 


Elizabeth Freda Weinberg a : 
1898 - 1968 Anna Elizabeth Froelich 


Hellman Knauer 
Abt. 1826 - 1873 


Amelia Louise Knauer 
1858 - 1954 


Mary Ann Gibbach 
Abt. 1828 - 1898 
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CELESTE ELAYNE Davison Pore ANCESTRY 


including 
Davison 
Weinberg 
Yearian 
Knauer 
Fannin 


Stanhouse 


Oe 


GEORGE YEARIAN 
February 18, 1795 to March 31, 1867 


AND 


ELIZABETH BELL 
1790 to 1837 


One of the early settlers in the DuQuoin area was George Yearian. In about 1838, 
he came to Illinois and settled in the southern part of Perry County about six miles 
west of DuQuoin. With him were his wife and their eleven children. 


Ancestry of George Yearian 


George was of German descent. His great-grandfather, Matthias Jurian was born 
in Pfalz Bayer, Germany in 1702 and immigrated to Pennsylvania as a young man. He 
arrived in Philadelphia on the ship “Pleasant” on October 11, 1732 and may have been 
a “redemptioner” (indentured servant). The family name was spelled many ways 
including Jargon, Jergon, Jurgon, Yeorying, Yearying, Yerian, Yarian, Yerian, Yerion. 
Eventually some of Matthew Jurian’s descendents chose to spell their name as Yearian. 
Mathias Jurian married Maria Magdalena (family name has not yet been found). 
Mathias Jurian died in about 1763 in Kaston, Northampton, Pennsylvania. Mathias 
and Maria produced five children: 


1. John George Yearian (called George) who was born in Oley (or Lehigh), 
Northampton, Pennsylvania on October 18, 1733. He was the grandfather 
of George Yearian, DuQuoin pioneer. 


2. Susanna Yearian, born 1741. 
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3. Conrad Yearian, born 1745. 
4. Jacob Yearian, born 1750. 
5. Elizabeth Yearian born about 1752. 


John George Yearian, the son of Mathias and Maria Jurian married twice. His 
first wife was Anna Barbara Fosselman, daughter of Erhardt Fosselman and Elizabeth 
Probst. His second wife was Margaret Williams. John George Yearian died in 1804 in 
Westmoreland, Pennsylvania. His first wife, Anna Barbara, died about 1770 in 
Westmoreland, Pennsylvania. 

John George Yearian and Anna Barbara Fosselman had five children: 


1. John Frederick Yearian (called Frederick) who was born January 17, 1762 
in Northampton, (or Lehigh) Pennsylvania. John Frederick Yearian was 
the father of DuQuoin pioneer George Yearian. 


2. Anna Maria Magdalena Yearian, born 1758. 
3. Maria Barbara Yearian, born 1764. 

4. Anna Dorothea Yearian, born 1766. 

5. Anna Christina Yearian, born 1768. 

John George Yearian and his second wife, Elizabeth Probst, had seven children: 
1. John Jacob Yearian, born 1772. 

2. Anna Elizabeth Yearian, born 1774. 

3. Adam Yearian, born 1776. 

4. Mathias Yearian, born 1779. 

5. Conrad Yearian, born 1780. 

6. Susanna Yearian, born 1782. 

7. Anna Maria Yearian, born 1784. 


John Frederick Yearian, son of John George Yearian and Anna Barbara Fosselman 
was born January 17, 1762 in Northampton, Pennsylvania. He was called Frederick 
and was the father of DuQuoin pioneer George Yearian. John Frederick Yearian 
married Anna Marie Dorn, born in Pennsylvania in 1764, the daughter of John and 
Barbara Dorn. John Frederick Yearian and Anna Marie Dorn had five children: 


1. George Yearian, born February 18, 1785, in Mt. Pleasant Township, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, pioneer settler of DuQuoin, [linois. 


2. Maria Barbara Yearian, born December 6, 1786, She married John 
Woodcock. 


3. Mary (Polly) Yearian, born 1791. 
4, Anna Margaretta Yearian, born 1793. 
5. John Yearian, born 1796, died in the War of 1812. 


When Anna Marie died, John married Elizabeth Dorn who was born in 1780 and 
was possibly a sister of his first wife. The couple had eleven children. 
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In the early 1800's the family migrated to Ohio, settling in Manchester Township, 
Morgan County, Ohio. 


Biography of George Yearian 


George Yearian was born February 18, 1785 in Mt. Pleasant Township, 
Westmoreland, Pennsylvania. He was in his late teens or early twenties when he 
moved with his father, stepmother, siblings and half-siblings to Ohio. In about 1810, he 
was married to Elizabeth Bell (born in 1790 in Bellville, Ohio), the daughter of Robert 
Bell (1753-1837) and his wife, Mary. Robert Bell was the founder of Bellville, Richland 
Co., Ohio. This town is located near Mansfield, Ohio. Robert and Mary Bell are buried 
in the Bellville Cemetery. 

George was a veteran of the War of 1812 and was entitled to claim bounty land. 
He served as a private in DeLong’s 1st Ohio Regiment during the War of 1812 and was 
listed in Capt. Daniel Connor’s Company D from Belmont Co., Ohio, in early 1814. He 
fought the British forces from Canada during the successful American defense of Fort 
Meigs, which is located south of present-day Toledo, Ohio. 

George was a noted hunter of Richland County, Ohio. He made his own powder 
and guns. A story was recorded in the History of Richland County, Ohio about his 
hunting prowess. George’s oldest son, Frederick, used a light gun his father had made 
for him. When Frederick was about 12 years old, he was separated from his father 
while the two were hunting. He came suddenly upon a mother bear and her two cubs. 
The bear turned on him and his light rifle was too small to do much to the bear. There 
was no time to climb a tree so he ran toward his father with the bear in pursuit. His 
father called to him to run past and as the boy, followed by the bear, passed George, he 
shot the bear. The cubs were taken home as pets. 

Another incident from the History of Richland County, Ohio—George owned a big 
sow that was carried off by a bear. A neighbor killed the bear as it was devouring the 
pig. The pig was still alive although the bear had eaten the flesh from along one side of 
its backbone from its shoulder to the hips. George dressed the wound with tar and the 
pig lived and delivered a litter of pigs later on. The bear was 7 feet long. 

George and Elizabeth Bell Yearian had eleven children in Ohio before moving 
to the DuQuoin area. Frederick, Robert and John were born in Jefferson Township, 
Richland County, Ohio. Thomas was born in Bellville, Richland County, Ohio and 
the others were born in Plymouth Township, Richland County, Ohio. 

George’s wife, Elizabeth Bell Yearian, died in 1847 and was buried in McElvain 
Cemetery near their Perry County farm. 

The 1850 Agricultural Census lists George Yearian as a farmer with 140 improved 
acres and 60 unimproved acres. The cash value of the farm is listed as $1,500 with the 
value of farm implements $10. He had livestock valued at $75, one horse, 500 bushels 
of Indian corn, 100 pounds of butter, and “home manufacture” valued at $35. His sons 
Frederick and Robert are listed as having smaller farms in the area. 
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As a veteran of the War of 1812, George eventually received 2 parcels of “bounty 
land,” 80 acres each, under the Congressional Acts of 1850 and 1855. 

On July 17, 1851, George married Sarah Elizabeth Irving Davis and moved to 
Galatia, Saline Co., Illinois. By this marriage he had three children: Henry W., (born 
in 1852); Theadocia (born in 1855), and Sophrona Lily (born in 1858). 

George served as a Justice of the Peace in Saline County in 1845. He died on 
March 31, 1867 and is buried in Saline County. 


Children of George Yearian and Elizabeth Bell Yearian 


1. 


ou 


aD 
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FREDERICK YEARIAN, a millwright, was born May 29, 1812. He married 
Julia Frost of Perry County, Illinois. He remained in Perry County for the 
rest of his life, died July 23, 1867, and is buried in the McElvain Cemetery. 


. ROBERT YEARIAN, born February 24, 1814, brought his wife, Sarah 


Thompson, with him from Ohio. He set up a treadmill near Elijah Well’s 
place outside DuQuoin, then became a merchant in Jordan, Minnesota. He 
died in Minnesota in 1886. 


. JOHN YEARIAN, born August 8, 1816, brought his first wife, Rebecca 


Gaugh, from Ohio. The family moved west and he died February 6, 1906 in 
Junction, Lemhi Valley, Idaho. 


. MARY YEARIAN, born May 11, 1819, married Richard Marlow in Perry 


County. He was killed at the Battle of Vicksburg in 1863. 


. THOMAS M. YEARIAN, born October 21, 1821, returned to Ohio, married 


Mary Ann Lockhard, and raised a family there. He died in Bellville, 
Richland County, Ohio on September 28, 1891. 


. GEORGE W. YEARIAN, born September 20, 1824, married in Perry 


county, first Abigail Lawler, second Elizabeth Stroud. He moved to 
Montana and then to Idaho along with many of his siblings. In addition to 
ranching, George built a store near their home in the upper Lemhi Valley 
and did a brisk trade with the local Indians. He was on very good terms 
with the Indians and Chief Tendoy was a good friend. The Indians traded 
many items for goods in the store so a substantial collection of Indian 
artifacts came into the family. Eventually these Indian artifacts became 
one of the main collections of the Lemhi Valley Historical Society Museum 
in Salmon, Idaho. George W. died in 1890. 


. SARAH YEARIAN, born January 24, 1827, married first Lloyd Reddington 


of DuQuoin, second William Fannin of DuQuoin, and third William Tucker. 
Although she visited her siblings in Idaho several times, she remained a 
resident of Illinois. She died March 31, 1912, in Ava, Jackson County, 
Illinois. 


. JACOB YEARIAN, born August 24, 1829, married Mary Jane Purcell of 


Perry County. He went to California in 1850, during the Gold Rush, 
returning to Illinois by sailing around Cape Horn and then traveling 
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overland from the East Coast. He spent the winter in DuQuoin and then 
set out with his wife and children by ox-drawn covered wagon to Montana. 
The trip took three and a half months. The family eventually settled in the 
Lemhi Valley. Jacob died August 20, 1902 in Salt Lake City, Utah. 


9. NANCY YEARIAN, born June 10, 1832, married Abraham Lipe of Perry 
County. The couple eventually moved to what was by then known as 
Yearianville, Idaho because of all the Yearians who inhabited the area. 
Nancy died in 1916 in Salt Lake City. 


10. JOSEPH BELL YEARIAN, born August 7, 1834, was appointed 
postmaster of DuQuoin in 1858. He married Catherine Winters in 
DuQuoin in 1862 and remained postmaster until 1867 when he followed 
his siblings west to Montana. He was a partner with two of his brothers in 
a placer mine and eventually became a stock rancher in Junction (about 
two miles from present day Leadore) Idaho. He died of spinal meningitis in 
1876 at the age of 41. 


11. WILLIAM YEARIAN, the youngest of the children, left DuQuoin for 
California in 1866. He was not married at the time and there is no 
mention of a marriage in any records found concerning him. His visit to his 
old home seventeen years after his departure was the subject of an article 
published in The DuQuoin Weekly Tribune of May 24, 1883: 


Mr. Yearian Visits DuQuoin 


William Yearian, of Salt Lake City, Utah spent several days with 
friends in our city the past week. In 1866, Mr. Yearian, J. P. Clough and 
George McLain left here for the far west, by overland, making the trip 
from here to California with an ox team, being on the road four months. 
During his seventeen years absence, Mr. Yearian has been engaged in 
various pursuits, and traveled over a large portion of Montana, Nevada, 
California, Idaho and other western territories. About 6 or 7 years ago, 
he located permanently in Salt Lake City in the gents’ furnishing goods 
trade. Since which time he has prospered reasonably well and has now a 
very pleasant and profitable business. The years that have elapsed since 
Mr. Yearian left here have wrought far greater changes in the appearance 
of our town than in the looks of Mr. Y. and he expresses himself as 
somewhat surprised, yet well pleased with the advancement our city 
has made. Like most others who go west in their youth, he could not be 
induced to come back here to live for he thinks there are better openings, 
especially for young men, in a newer and less thickly settled country. Mr. 
Yearian is on his way east for a stock of goods, and will be absent from his 
home for several weeks yet. 
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Another article from the DuQuoin Weekly Tribune, July 18, 1872: 


A few days since we received a letter from Joseph B. Yearian (former 
postmaster in DuQuoin) now a resident of Yearianville, a cozy little 
hamlet 30 miles south of Bannack City, Montana. Yearianville was built 
to meet the wants of the men working the Horse Prairie Diggings. The 
gulch is over three miles in length and is owned and worked by five 
companies. The three Yearian brothers own a mile and a half of the gulch 
and bar. This firm has been quietly working their bar ground for the past 


six years and have been paid approximately $12 a day for each day’s work 
per man. 


Many of the pioneer Yearian family and their descendents are buried in the 
Yearian Cemetery near Leadore. The Yearian family was instrumental in setting up the 


Lemhi Valley Historical society and donated many items to the society’s museum in 
Salmon, Idaho. 
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JOHN STANHOUSE (STENNERS) 
1825 to 1895 


AND 
MARGARET STANHOUSE 


John Stanhouse was the son of Malcolm Stenners and Elizabeth Adamson 
Stenners of Boness and Linlithgow, Scotland. He and two of his brothers, and their 
families immigrated to the United States from Scotland in the 1850’s and 1860's. The 
family name, Stenners (or Stanners), was transformed into Stanhouse in America. The 
address of Malcolm Stanners, either John’s brother or his father, is given in one 
document as Sheersmill Culross, Perthshire, Bo-ness, Scotland. 

John Stanhouse was born in Linlithgow, Scotland in 1825. The two other brothers 
who immigrated to America were Malcolm II, who was born in Boness, Scotland in 1817 
and Alexander. Malcolm and John settled first in St. John’s, Illinois, then moved to 
DuQuoin some time before 1860. Alexander Stanhouse is said to have gone to New 
York. John’s wife, Margaret, was born in Scotland in 1829 or 1830. (There are many 
discrepancies in the dates and ages given for Margaret and she may have been older 
than her husband.) 

John’s brother, Malcolm II (1817-1864) had seven children who came to America in 
groups, each one helping the next as they prospered in America. They were extremely 
prolific and there are hundreds of descendents of this family in Southern Illinois. 

During the Civil War, John Stanhouse was a recruit in Company G, 12th Illinois 
Infantry and was mustered out July 10, 1865. His son, Malcolm, served in the same 
company. Several other Stanhouses from DuQuoin also served in the Civil War. 

John and his wife, Margaret, had only one child, Malcolm. He was born April 21, 
1846, in Scotland. In the 1860 census, John Stanhouse is listed as a miner, age 35, born 
in Scotland, with personal property worth $500. Margaret is listed as age 28, born in 
Scotland. Malcolm is age 14, born in Scotland. The 1870 Census lists John Stanhouse 
as a “coal man” and a United States citizen. In the 1880 census, John and Margaret 
Stanhouse, ages 55 and 50 are listed as living on S. Walnut Street in DuQuoin. John 
Stanhouse died in 1895. Margaret died in 1886. Both are buried in the IOOF Cemetery 
in DuQuoin. 
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WILuiAM P., FANNIN 
1825 to November 5, 1855 


AND 


SARAH YEARIAN 
January 24, 1827 to March 31, 1912 


William P. Fannin is said to have been born in Tennessee (other sources say 
Pennsylvania) in 1825. Unfortunately no birth records were kept in Tennessee until 
1908 so there is way to verify his birth there. A birth record in Pennsylvania has not 
been found. There were several Fannin families in the DuQuoin area in the 1840's and 
1850's, some of them neighbors of the Yearians, but it is not clear how they were related 
to William P. 

In 1850, the regular United State Census was not taken because of the tensions 
that were leading up to the Civil War. Instead there was an agricultural census that 
does not contain the usual information about the makeup of each household, including 
where every resident was born and his or her age. The 1850 Agricultural Census lists 
William “Fanning” as a farmer with 80 acres, 40 of which were “improved” with a cash 
value of the land being $400. He had two horses, 6 milk cows, 12 other head of cattle, 
12 sheep, 10 swine, the total value of livestock being $150. In addition he had 400 
bushels of Indian corn, 250 lbs. of butter and “home manufactured goods” worth $25. In 
the 1853 Perry County Plat Book, William Fannin’s farm is located at T6S, R1W just 
west of DuQuoin. William’s farm adjoins a much larger farm owned by John A. Fannin 
who had proportionately larger numbers of livestock and property value than William. 
I was unable to determine the relationship between John A. and William. 

William P. Fannin served as a private in Company K of the Second Regiment 
during the Mexican War and was discharged from military service along with his entire 
company on June 18, 1847 in Carmago, Mexico. John A. Fannin served as a corporal in 
the same regiment. According to some notes in the Bible of Kate Stanhouse (Davison), 
William’s granddaughter, William went to California during the gold rush and was gone 
for 6 months. The handwritten note also says that he was killed, but no details are 
given. He died on November 5, 1855 in Perry County. 

Sarah Yearian, daughter of George Yearian and Elizabeth Bell, was born January 
24, 1827 in Plymouth Township, Richland County, Ohio. She moved with her family to 
the DuQuoin area when she was about nine years old. On March 16, 18438, in Perry 
County, she married Lloyd Reddington. The couple had a son, Milton Lloyd Reddington, 
born in 1844. 

Sarah was left a widow a few years later and married William P. Fannin. In the 
1850 Census, William P. and Sarah Fannin lived in Section 7, T6S-R1W, Perry County, 
Illinois. This marriage produced two children: 


1. ELIZABETH FANNIN was born July 31, 1848. Elizabeth married Malcolm 
Stanhouse on May 15, 1866 in DuQuoin. 
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2. JOSEPH H. FANNIN was born February 19, 1855. When Joseph was only 
a few months old, his father, William P. Fannin, died. In about 1870, 
Joseph H. Fannin moved to the Lemhi Valley where so many of his 
mother’s siblings lived. He married Elinor Laird of Lemhi County, 

Idaho in 1894 and died in Anna, Illinois on April 8, 1910. 


In 1857, Sarah, twice widowed, married William C. Tucker, a widower with four 
children. Mary Tucker was born in 1848, William Tucker was born in 1852, Emily 
Tucker was born in 1854, Ada Tucker was born in 1855. The combined family of seven 
children was joined by Nancy Tucker, the daughter of Sarah Yearian Reddington 
Fannin Tucker and William C. Tucker in 1858. The 1860 Census shows the Tucker 
household as consisting of William C. Tucker a farmer born in Tennessee, age 37 
owning real estate worth $4800 and personal property worth $2000, his wife, Sarah, 


Elizabeth Fannin, age 18, standing, with her 
half-brother’s wife, Julia Reddington. 
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age 34, Milton Readington, age 16, 
a laborer, Mary Tucker, age 12, 
Elizabeth Fannin, age 12, William 
Tucker, age 8, Emily Tucker, age 6, 
Ada Tucker, age 5, Joseph Fannin, 
age 5, Nancy Tucker, age 2. In 
1867, another daughter, Julia A. 
Tucker, was born to Sarah and 
William Tucker. Years later, on a 
visit to Idaho to visit her half- 
brother, Joseph H. Fannin, Julia 
met and married Alton Rees. 

Sarah and William Tucker 
spent the later years of their lives 
in Sato, a community near 


-) Vergennes, Illinois. 


Sarah Yearian Reddington 
Fannin Tucker lived a very long 
and eventful life. She was a strong 
and resourceful woman. She 


| visited her siblings in Idaho 


and Montana a few times, but 
remained a resident of Illinois. 
Sarah died March 381, 1912, in 
Ava, Jackson County, Illinois 
and is buried in the Evergreen 
Cemetery near Ava. 


MALCOLM STANHOUSE 
1846 to 1887 


AND 


ELIZABETH FANNIN 
July 31, 1848 to May 6, 1923 


Malcolm Stanhouse was 
born April 21, 1846 in Scotland 
to John and Margaret Stanners, 
also spelled Stenners. The name 
was changed to Stanhouse when 
the family immigrated to the 
United States when Malcolm 
was in his early teens. Malcolm 
served in Company G, 12th 
Illinois Infantry (same as his 
father) during the Civil War. He 
was underage when he joined the 
army and must have either lied 
about his age or been allowed to 
join because his father was in the 
unit. He began as a drummer 
and, at the end of the war, he 
was mustered out of the Union 
army as a lieutenant. Malcolm 
was a blacksmith by trade. 

On May 15, 1866, Malcolm 
Stanhouse married Elizabeth 
Fannin. Elizabeth was born on 
July 31, 1848 on the old Fannin 
homestead at the western edge of 
DuQuoin, the daughter of Sarah 
Yearian and William P. Fannin. 
Malcolm and Elizabeth also lived 


on a farm west of DuQuoin. The Sarah Kathrine Stanhouse, age 6 (1872), daughter of 
couple had five children: Malcolm Stanhouse and Elizabeth Fannin. 


LILLIAN STANHOUSE, was born in 1869 and married Dallas Neal. 


SARAH KATHRINE (KATE) STANHOUSE was born March 23, 1877 and 
married William Douglas Davison Sr. 


WILL STANHOUSE was born July 1880, 
CHARLIE STANHOUSE was born March 1883. 
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MINNIE MARGARET STANHOUSE married Frank Lollis. 

Malcolm died of diphtheria on June 17, 1887. He was buried at the IOOF 
Cemetery in DuQuoin. Elizabeth was living on West Park Street in DuQuoin when the 
1900 Census was taken. Her last address was 332 North Walnut Street in Quoin. 
Elizabeth died of acute bronchitis on May 6, 1923 in DuQuoin. 


se 


Sarah Kathrine Stanhouse Davison (standing) with her mother, Elizabeth Fannin Stanhouse (with 
collar bow), her grandmother, Sarah Yearian Reddington Fannin Tucker, and her daughter 
Elizabeth Bernice Davison. Photo taken in 1905. 
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MATTHEW DAVISON 
December 12, 1842 to 
November 2, 1910 


AND 


IsaBEL DOUGLASS 
February 1846 to 
April 25, 1914 


Matthew Davison was born in 
Blythe, Northumberland, England 
on December 12, 1842 and died on 
November 2, 1910 in DuQuoin. On 
August 4, 1863, he married Isabel 
Douglass, daughter of William Douglass, 
also of Northumberland, England. Isabel 
was born in Blythe England in February 
1846. Isabel’s mother’s maiden name was /f 
Kay and she had a relative, possibly an 
Uncle, William Leonard Kay, who was 
the Vicar of Christ Church at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in 1861. Others of her ancestors 
were in the ministry as well. Matthew 
Davison was a mine foreman when the 
couple immigrated to the United States, 
arriving on September 26, 1870 with 
their three oldest children, William 
Douglass Davison, Mary (Polly) Davison Matthew and Isabelle Davison 
and Thomas W. Davison. The family first 
settled in Pennsylvania, then they moved 
to DuQuoin, arriving in the town on September 26, 1873. 

Matthew Davison was the Superintendent for the Enterprise Coal and Coke 
Company when it was one of the leading coal companies in the nation. He served as the 
street commissioner for DuQuoin for six years and at his death was holding the office 
of Police Magistrate for the second term. Matthew served on the State Mining Board 
for two years prior to his death, having been appointed to that position by Governor 
Charles 8. Deneen of Illinois. He was a Mason and a member of the Knights of Pythias 
Lodge. As a leader in the International Order of Odd Fellows in DuQuoin, he served 
several times as a delegate from his home lodge to the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Illinois. Isabel was a prominent member of the Rebekah auxiliary to the I. O. O. F. for 
many years. Although they did not have formal membership in a DuQuoin Church, 
they had been raised in the Primitive Methodist Church in England and had their 
children baptized in the Methodist Church. Matthew Davison Sr. died in 1910 in 
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DuQuoin, Illinois shortly after a family reunion brought all of his children to DuQuoin 
for a visit. Isabel died of stomach cancer on April 25, 1914 in DuQuoin. Matthew and 
Isabel are buried in the IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin. 


"A Wonderful Saviour of Men. 


Harry Drxox Loss. 
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have a dear Friend and I know He loves me, He’s a won-der - ful 

2, Thro” pray’r I have tried Him and pro-ven Him true, He’sa won-der - ful 

why not ac-cept a a new life be-gin For this 
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Sav-iour of men; He Wied on the cross that my soul might be free, He’s a 
Sav-iour of men; His tokens of love He would glad-lygive you,He’sa 


Sav-iour of men; The world willseem brighter whenfreedfrom yoursin By this 
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He’s a won-der-ful Sav-iour of 


men, 
Saviour of men, 


He’s a won-der-fu! Say-iour of men; Life @- ter-nal He will 
of mon, 


RERSEER Ey Goepel Team during Barke-HHobbs Union 
papain a, 


Bie VER 
Hymn composed by John L. Davison. 


Children of Matthew and 


Isabel Davison 


1.MARY (POLLY) DAVISON, born 
September 30, 1864 in England. 
She died May 21, 1937. Mary 
married Jonah Flavell in 
DuQuoin on June 8, 1887. Jonah 
was born in 1862 in England. 
They had one son, Lyle Davison 
Flavell, born October 17, 1893. 
Lyle Davison Flavell married 
Celeste Naumer on November 24, 
1920. Celeste was the daughter 
of Jacob and Olive Naumer of 
DuQuoin and was born on 
August 4, 1897. Celeste and Lyle 
had three children—Mary Olive 
Flavell, born September 16, 1921, 
who married Lyle Appuhn, 
Robert Flavell, who died in 
infancy, and Nancy Flavell who 
was born September 3, 1930. Lyle 
Flavell died in 1964, Celeste died 
in 1980. 


2. WILLIAM DOUGLASS 


DAVISON, born February 27, 
1866 in Crofton England. 
William Douglass Davison 
married Nannie Waller Feb 24, 
1892. Nannie died the next year. 
William then married Sarah 
Kathrine (Kathryn, Kate) 
Stanhouse in 1894. They had five 
children; William Douglass 
Davison Jr., John Davison, 


Elizabeth Bernice Davison, Irene Davison and Mary Evalyn Davison. 
They adopted Irene’s son from a failed marriage, William R. Davison. 
William Douglass Davison died August 24, 1947 in DuQuoin. 


3. THOMAS W, DAVISON, born about 1868 in Crofton, England. He married 
Della Garthing on January 1, 1895, The couple had two children, Esther 
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Davison, born in 1897 and Maurice Davison, born in 1900. Thomas died in 
California. 


. MATTIE DAVISON, an infant boy, died shortly after birth in Pennsylvania 


in 1870 or 1871. 


. JANE DAVISON (Jin) was born March 7, 1872, in Pennsylvania. Jane 


married Harry Jackle in DuQuoin. There were no children. She died 
March 13, 1937 in DuQuoin. 


. ISABEL DAVISON (called Tib) was born February 10, 1874 in DuQuoin. 


She married Charles Benton. Their children were Charles (Chuck) Benton 
who was a dentist in DuQuoin for many years, Mary Lyle Benton (married 
Mr. Eaton) and Ella Belle Benton (married Mr. Kahout). Isabel died June 
19, 1955 in DuQuoin. 


. MATTHEW DAVISON, born about 1877, in DuQuoin. His wife’s name was 


Adelaide. He was a postal clerk. The couple had no children. In 1910, the 
family was living in Washington, D.C. 

JOHN LIDELL DAVISON, born January 27, 1879 in DuQuoin. He hada 
daughter named Mary Lou. In 1910, he was living in Benton, Illinois. John 
was an accomplished musician and wrote several songs. At least one of his 
hymns, “A Wonderful Savior of Men” was published. 


. LUCRETIA DAVISON (called Louie), was born November 6, 1881 in 


DuQuoin. She married Jack Cross in March of 1902. The couple had 8 
children: Lyle Eugene, Mabel, Adelaide, John, Raymond, Howard, Isabel 
and Walter (known as Sonny). Lucretia died August 6, 1963. 

EDNA DAVISON (called Ted) was born November 8, 1883. She married 
Sidney Wallace and the couple had four children: Sidney, Lydia Belle, 
Douglas and Virgil. Edna died November 1, 1951. 


. JESSIE died at birth, no date or place given. 
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William Douglass Davison, Sr. and Sarah Kathrine Stanhouse 
Wedding Portrait, April 24, 1895. 


WILLIAM Douc.ass Davison, SR. 
February 27, 1866 to August 24, 1947 


AND 


SaRAH KATHERINE STANHOUSE (STENNERS) 
March 22, 1877 to December 26, 1963 


William Douglass Davison Sr. was born on February 27, 1866 in Crofton, England, 
the first child of Matthew Davison and Isabel Douglass Davison. He immigrated to the 
United States with his family, arriving in America on September 26, 1870. The family 
first settled in Pennsylvania, but by 1874 had moved to DuQuoin where William began 
to work as a miner at age 12. On February 25, 1892, William married his first wife, 
Nannie Waller. Nannie died the next year. There were no children from this first 
marriage. On April 24, 1895, he married Sarah Katherine Stanhouse. 

Sarah Katherine Stanhouse, who was known as Kate, was born in DuQuoin on 
March 22, 1877 to Malcolm Stanhouse and Elizabeth Fannin [F 
Stanhouse. Alternative spellings of her name are Kathryn : 
and Kathrine. 

Kate and William had five children and adopted and 
raised one grandson: 


1. WILLIAM DOUGLASS DAVISON, JR. 
(original name was William McKinley Davison). 
He changed his middle name when he became 
an adult. He was born on July 23, 1896 in 
DuQuoin. On May 28, 1918, he was married to 


Elizabeth Freda Weinberg of DuQuoin. William William D. Davison, Jr, 
died on June 20, 1983. December 1896. 
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2. JOHN BUCHAN DAVISON, born 
November 6, 1899 in O’Fallon, Missouri, 
moved to Ohio as an adult and had little 
contact with the family 
3. LILLIAN IRENE DAVISON was born 
February 2, 1898. She was first married to 
Mr. Daughtery and the couple had a son born 
June 13, 1921. When the marriage failed, 
Irene’s parents adopted the boy and his name 
became William Russell Davison. He was 
called Billy to distinguish him from his older 
brother/uncle who was Bill. Irene later 
married Dan Sullivan on May 5, 1933. 
William Russel Davison married Edna Howell 
on April 10, 1948 and died August 10, 1995. 
4. ELIZABETH BERNICE DAVISON, born 
March 25, 1902 in O’Fallon, Missouri She 
had rheumatic fever as a child and suffered 
from poor health much of her life. She 
married Remmel Wilson on July 2, 1924. The 
eect prion Bieta Den Rad oneaantien Peles Wee 
Sai a Bach Kodieine (ota) GHanase born in 1925. Elizabeth died in DuQuoin on 
April 4, 1939 at the age of 37. 


Davison (Fifth child, Mary Evalyn Davison 
was born much later). Clockwise from top: 5 WARY EVALYN DAVISON, born May 13, 


Wittan Doulas Danson, dr J Bucher 999 iy DuQuoin, mazvied Robert (Bo) 
and Lillian Irene Davison. Miller Armstrong on November 11, 1942. Bob 
was the owner of DuQuoin Machine Works 
for many years and served as Mayor of DuQuoin for several terms. Mary Evalyn and 
Bob have two sons, Timothy Robert Armstrong, born August 27, 1946 and Chester 
(Chet) William Armstrong, born January 11, 1948. 
Tim married Linda Tener on June 9, 1968 in Terre Haute, Indiana. The couple 
has two daughters, Elisa, born July 17, 1977 and Erin, born April 30, 1979. Tim is a 
chemical engineer and is head of his own consulting firm. The family lives in Lucas, 
Texas. Chet married Connie Jo Norman Holland on September 8, 1972 in DuQuoin. 
Chet and Connie have a son, Chester William Armstrong Junior, who was born April 2, 
1977. Chet is the owner/operator of Ideal Cleaners in DuQuoin. 


DuQuoin Evening Call clipping (about 1930) 
Perfection Co. Unearths Old Mine Workings 


The Perfection Coal Company strip mine operating southeast of the 
city has bitten so deep into the earth that an old mine has been unearthed 
with its numerous entries and rooms. It was in this old mine, which was 
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known as Enterprise No. 2, that W. D. Davison Sr., worked 52 years ago 
when he was a boy of but twelve years. He was employed as trapper and 
while serving in this capacity, he carved his name on the trap door which 
(sic) he was taking care of. The Perfection strip happened to unearth this 
same door the other day and is now on exhibition at the mine. Although it 
had been submerged under water all these years it was in the best of 
condition, there being no air circulating around it. 


te 8 
DuQuoin Evening Call clipping (April 24, 1945) 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Davison Sr. Married 50 Years Ago Today 


City Treasurer and 
Mrs. W. D. Davison, Sr., 
are celebrating their 
golden wedding 
anniversary quietly 
at their home today. 
Married in DuQuoin 50 
years ago today, they 
have lived most of their 
entire time in DuQuoin. 
They have four children 
living, W. D. Davison, | i. Be 
Jr., Mrs. Dan Sullivan, Kate Stanhouse Davison and William D. Davison, Sr. 
Ladue Village, Mo., John 50th Anniversary, 1945. 
Davison, Akron, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Robert Armstrong; one daughter, Mrs. Remmel Wilson, died four 
years ago. Four grandchildren, Cpl. Billy Davison in the armed forces in 
Germany, Ruby Jean Wilson of Mt. Vernon, Mrs. Charles Pope and 
Douglas Davison of DuQuoin, and one great-granddaughter, Cathie Pope. 


ce 28 28 


William Douglass Davison Sr. worked in the mines at Red Lodge, Montana and 
O’Fallon, Missouri but spent most of his adult life and mining career in DuQuoin. He 
was very active in the International Order of Odd Fellows, following his father’s 
example by joining the organization on March 3, 1887 at the age of 21. He served a 
term as City Treasurer of DuQuoin and was a chaplain in the local Benevolent and 
Protective Order of the Elks. 

William Douglass Davison Sr. died of a heart attack on August 24, 1947 in 
DuQuoin. Kate Stanhouse Davison died of arteriosclerotic heart disease on December 
26, 1963. William and Kate are buried in Sunset Memorial Park, DuQuoin. 
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CHARLES WEINBERG 
June 80, 1825 to March 12, 1902 


AND 


ELIZABETH TRESCHER 
March 19, 1834 to April 2, 1912 


Ancestry of Charles Weinberg 


Ancestors of Johann Jochim Carl (Charles) Weinberg 


Johan C. Wei 
Abt. 1760 - 1837 


Jurgen F. Weinberg 
1798 - 1869 


Anna Catherina Ahrendt 
Johann J. Weinberg seis 


1825 - 1902 
Johan Jacob Schulten 


Catharina Maria Schulten 
1796 - 1843 


The ancestry of Charles Weinberg, who was born Johann Jochim Carl Weinberg on 
June 30, 1825 in Maalk, Mecklenberg, Schwerin, Germany, has been traced back to his 
grandfather, Johan Christian Diedrich Weinberg who was born about 1760 in Benz, 
Germany and died January 27, 1837 in Gohren, Mecklenburg, Schwerin, Germany. 
There are earlier records available, but they are in very poor condition and 
undecipherable with present day technology. The place name Schwein is spelled 
Schwerin in later documents. Johan C.D. Weinberg married Anna Catherina Ahrendt 
on November 30, 1790. There were eight children: 


1. Jurgen Frederick Christoph Weinberg, born December 31, 1798, Sulze, 
Mecklenbur/Schwein, Germany. 


. Catharina Maria Weinberg, born January 29, 1792. 

. Maria Elizabeth Hanna Weinberg, born March 31, 1793. 
. Johan Jochim Ludwig Wieinberg, born June 8, 1794. 
Anna Catharina Weinberg, born January 23, 1796. 

. Joachim Christoph Weinberg, born January 20, 1802. 


. Jochim Jurgen Heinrich Weinberg, born March 20, 1803. 
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8. Johan Christian Weinberg, born September 20, 1806. 

Anna Catherina Ahrendt Weinberg died sometime between 1806 and 1822. On 
July 10, 1822, the widower Johan C. D. Weinberg married Lucia Dorothea Hanne 
Moeller. This marriage produced no children. 

Jurgen Frederick Christoph Weinberg, son of Anna Catherina Ahrent and John C. 
D. Weinberg was born December 31, 1798 in Sulze, Mecklenburg/Schwein, Germany. 
He was known as Frederick and was a tailor by trade. Frederick was the father of 
Charles Weinberg of DuQuoin. He died March 5, 1869 in Maalk, Mecklenburg/Schwein, 
Germany. Jurgen Frederick Christoph Weinberg (Frederick) married Catharina Maria 
Schulten on November 19, 1822 in Maalk, Mecklenburg, Germany. Catharina was the 
daughter of Johan Jacob Schulten. There were five children: 

1. Johann Jochim Carl Weinberg, born June 30, 1825 in Maalk, Mecklenberg, 
Schwerin, Germany. After coming to America, the name was anglicized to 
Charles Weinberg. 

2. Johan Jochim Jurgen Fredrich Christoph Weinberg, born January 21, 1824. 

3. Johann Joachim Christian Weinberg, born January 1, 1829. 

4. Catharina Maria Louisa Weinberg, born September 8, 1832. 

5. Johann Joachim Frederich Weinberg, born October 16, 1836. 

Anna Catherina Ahrent Weinberg died between 1836 and 1843, and Jurgen 
Frederick Christoph Weinberg married Maria Elisabeth Dorothea Warnke on April 16, 
1843. Eight children were born of this second marriage: 

1. Maria Christina Carlina Weinberg, born October 27, 1844. 

2. Johann Peter Wilhelm Weinberg, born February 16, 1846. 

3. August Carl Johann Weinberg, born December 8, 1848. 

4. Carolina Sophia Elisa Weinberg, born December 5, 1850. 

5. Johann Carl Heinrich Weinberg, born June 3, 1852. 

6. Carolina Elisa Maria Weinberg, born December 21, 1854. 

7. Johann Car] Frederick Weinberg, born October 16, 1857. 

8 


. Carl Ludwig Heinrich Weinberg, born May 7, 1861. 


Charles Weinberg Biography 


Charles Weinberg was born June 30, 1825 in Mecklenberg Schwerin, Germany. He 
was the son of Frederick Weinberg, who was a tailor by trade and lived and died in his 
native land, and Catharina Maria Schulten. Charles was educated in the public schools 
in Germany until he was 14 years of age. He was employed as a shepherd until he 
immigrated to America in 1852, where he arrived with only one dollar in his pocket. He 
lived in Buffalo, New York for a year and then moved to Frostburg, Maryland, where he 
worked in the mines. 
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Anna Elizabeth Trescher was born March 19, 1834 at Darheim, Hesse Cassel, 
Germany. She was the daughter of Johann Trescher and Anna Froelich. She came to 
America in 1854. 

Anna Elizabeth Trescher and Charles Weinberg were married in 1856. The couple 
lived in Frostburg until 1858, when they moved to St. Johns, Illinois. They moved to 
DuQuoin a few years later. Anna and Charles were charter members of St. John’s 
(Lutheran) Evangelical Church and were active in the church their entire lives. The 
family residence was on South Oak Street in DuQuoin. 

There were seven children born of this marriage: 


1. 


a 


ou 


JOHN FREDERICK WEINBERG, born September 20, 1857, Frostburg, 
Maryland; married Amelia Knauer; died in DuQuoin, Ilinois on February 
8, 1941. 

ANNA C. WEINBERG, born in 1859 in St. Johns, Illinois, married Harry 
Croessman, a jeweler, of DuQuoin, died August 12, 1946 in DuQuoin. The 
couple had one child, Harley Croessman. 

LENA GABOREN WEINBERG, born December 30, 1862 in DuQuoin. 
Lena never married. She was a very popular and well-loved teacher in the 
DuQuoin schools until her tragic and never fully explained death when she 
fell into the family well and drowned in 1898. It is believed that this was 
an accident, but there were no witnesses so why Lena died in the well 
remains a mystery. 


. PHILIP WEINBERG, born in 1864 in DuQuoin, Illinois. He worked in the 


coal mining business. He never married and lived as an adult in a home 
next door to his brother John. He owned a great deal of real estate in 
Royalton and Mulkytown and took regular trips around the area to collect 
his rents. After he died on September 3, 1946 in DuQuoin, the family 
attempted to locate the deeds to his property and his bank accounts to no 
avail. It was believed that he had a great deal of money hidden at his 
DuQuoin house, but none was ever found. He was buried in the IOOF 
cemetery in DuQuoin and his secrets were buried with him. 


. MARY LOUISE WEINBERG was born in 1867 in DuQuoin. She married 


Christ Bergman and died October 5, 1950 in DuQuoin. The couple had a 
daughter, Judith Bergman. 


. CHARLES WEINBERG, JR. was born February 11, 1870 in DuQuoin and 


died January 7, 1943 in DuQuoin. He married Edith Hummel and was in 
the furniture business with his brother, John. Charles and Edith had five 
children: Virginia (Virgie) Weinberg who married Guy Mifflin (their 
children were Jacqueline and Morris); Karl Weinberg, who eventually took 
over the funeral business and was longtime owner/operator of the 
Weinberg Funeral Home and married Celeste Cook (no children); Philip 
Nelson Weinberg who married Ruth Bryant (children were Cheryl and 
Butch), and Julius Jackle Weinberg M.D., a prominent orthopedic surgeon 
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(1917-1982) with a practice in DuQuoin. Julius married Irma Jean Kelly 
in 1942 and had three children: Thomas J. Weinberg, M.D. of Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, Nancy Weinberg Wiggins of Danville, California and Dr. Richard 
L. Weinberg, a dentist in DuQuoin. 


7. KATHERINE WEINBERG was born in 1873 in DuQuoin. She married 
Frank Meek, a telegraph operator. They had one child, Edgar Meek. 
Katherine died August 4, 1941 in Pennsylvania. 


Charles Weinberg and Anna Elizabeth Trescher exemplify the classic American 
success story of their times. Charles worked in the mines at St. Johns, saved his money, 
and was able to purchase a principal interest in the Old Union Mine. In 1889 he retired 
from mining and invested his capital in DuQuoin property. By 1894 he owned a block of 
brick buildings on the west side of DuQuoin as well as several rental homes and a 
furniture store that was run by two of his sons, Charles Jr. and John. 

From The History of Randolph, Jackson and Perry Counties, 1894: “He is a public 
spirited and progressive citizen, who manifests a commendable interest in everything 
pertaining to the welfare of the community. In politics he has been a Republican since 
the organization of the party, and in his social relations is an Odd Fellow. The success 
of his life seems almost phenomenal, but is the result of well directed efforts, enterprise 
and industry guided by good judgment.” 

Charles Weinberg died March 12, 1902 in DuQuoin. Elizabeth Trescher died April 
2, 1912 in DuQuoin. 
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Maclin’s Drugstore on West Main Street 1940's, person on far right is William D. Davison, Jr. 
The brick building was originally constructed by Charles Weinberg for his 
furniture and mortuary business. 


Former Weinberg Furniture & Mortuary in 2003. 
Part is now occupied by a thrift shop, but most is vacant. 
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Helman (Herman) Knauer, about 1850. Mary Ann Gibbach Knauer, about 1850. 


HELMAN (HERMAN) KNAUER 
1826 to 1873 


AND 


Mary ANN GippacH KNAUER 
1828 to 1898 


Helman Knauer was born in Prussia in 1826 and Mary Ann Gibbach (or Girbach) 
was born in Wurtenburg, Germany in 1828. The family history tells of Mary Ann 
leading a very hard life as a child in Germany. She lived on a farm owned by a 
nobleman and had to get up at 4 a.m. to finish her chores in time to go to school. She 
immigrated alone to New York where she worked as a domestic and lived with a family 
that taught her English. After a few months she met Helman Knauer and they were 
married in 1854. 

The couple first lived in Honeoye, which is located in upstate New York. Helman 
was a blacksmith by trade and had his own smithy in Honeoye. There were several 
other Knauer families in Honeoye at the time but their relationship to Helman is 
unclear. Helman did have a brother named Rudolph and a sister named Pauline. 
Helman and Mary Ann had three daughters born in Honeoye. AMELIA LOUISE 
KNAUER was born in 1858. She married John Frederick Weinberg in DuQuoin on 
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December 21, 1881. MARY KNAUER was born in 1860 and married Mr. Kern. 
HELLAN KNAUER (Helen) was born in 1862 and married Mr. Kaul. 

The family moved to New London, Ohio before 1864. They traveled by stagecoach 
from Honeoye to “Cannadiaque” (could this be Canandagua?), New York, and then 
crossed Lake Erie by boat to New London, Ohio. It was in New London where Helman 
woke his daughter Amelia in the night and took her to see the funeral train of the 
assassinated Abraham Lincoln when it passed through that city. Ason was born to 
the family in Ohio, but he died in infancy. 

Eventually the family moved by train to DuQuoin, where Helman purchased an 80 
acre farm SW of the city. Originally the farm was held in partnership with Mr. William 
Hirch and the two families shared the two-room log cabin on the farm, each family 
having one room. Later Helman purchased another tract of land nearer DuQuoin that 
had a five-room house. In the 1870 Perry County Census, Helman Knauer is listed as 
a US. citizen with real estate valued at $1600. Helman worked as a blacksmith and 
farmer in DuQuoin. He and Mary Ann were very devout Christians. The family had 
devotions every evening consisting of Bible readings in German and Bible stories. 
Helman died on December 1, 1873 when he was accidentally impaled by falling on a 
sharpened wooden spike that he was using to build a hog pen. Mary Ann died in 1898. 
Helman and Mary Ann are buried in the McElvain Cemetery near DuQuoin. 


JOHN FREDERICK WEINBERG 
September 20, 1857 to February 8, 1941 


AND 


AMELIA LouIsE KNAUER 
January 8, 1858 to November 25, 1954 


John Frederick Weinberg was born 
September 20 1857 in Frostburg, Maryland. 
He was oldest of the 7 children of Charles 
Weinberg and Elizabeth Trescher, both natives 
of Germany. When John was about 7 years old, 
the family moved to St. Johns, Illinois where 
his father was a coal miner. Later the family 
moved to DuQuoin and, at age 15, John 
joined his father in the mines, working at the 
Enterprise Mine until 1889 when he formed a 
partnership with his brother, Charles, and his 
father and established a furniture business 
and mortuary. The business, Weinberg Bros. 
Furniture and Undertaking, was located at 10 
W. Main Street in DuQuoin. In 1877, John was 


e ee 14s Schell pes 


confirmed in what was then called the St. John Weinberg and Amelia Knauer Weinberg 
John's German Evangelical Church and was wedding portrait, 1881. 

active in the church, serving many leadership 

positions, for the rest of his life. 


Amelia Louise Knauer was born on January 
8, 1858 in Honeoye, New York. She was the first 
of three daughters of Helman (some sources say 
Herman) and Mary Ann (Gibbach) Knauer, As a 
child she moved with her family to New London, 
Ohio and then traveled by train to settle on an 80 
acre farm SW of DuQuoin. Amelia and her sisters 
walked 2.5 miles to the Slawson School. The 
family attended a German speaking church 
Church (St. John’s German Evangelical Church) 
and Amelia had a perfect attendance record at 
Sunday School until her 93rd year. As a young 
woman, Amelia rode horseback to church services, 
and it was at church where she met John 
Weinberg. 

Amelia Knauer and John Weinberg were 
married in DuQuoin on December 20, 1881. They 
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lived on South Oak Street (now South Division Street) just south of the Illinois Central 
“Round House” and east of the Illinois Central Tracks. They had a two-story home 
known as the “Weinberg Home” built at a time when a two-story home was rare in 
DuQuoin. They were the first family to have electric lights on their street. The couple 
had seven children: 


1. CHARLES HERMAN WEINBERG, born September 20, 1882 in DuQuoin, 
Illinois. He was trained as a telegraph operator and was then employed by 
the Illinois Central Railroad in Covington, Kentucky where he met Sally 
Maud Easley. They were married in Ripley, Tennessee, then moved to 
Wewoka, Oklahoma Territory. Their first daughter, Mary Elizabeth (Betty) 
Weinberg, was born in Wewoka on April 6, 1908. Sally and Charles enjoyed 
horseback riding and on one of their weekend rides, Sally was thrown by 
her horse causing a severe head injury. Subsequently she developed a 

brain tumor that caused her to lose 

| her eyesight. The family moved back 

to Charles’ parents’ home in DuQuoin 

so that Amelia could care for the 
blinded Sally and the baby Betty. On 

January 20, 1910, a second daughter 

was born in the Weinberg home. 

Katherine Louise (Kot) Weinberg. 

Sally Maud died in July of 1920. Betty 

| and Kot (so called because her hair 

| was white as cotton when she was 

little) and their father continued to 

live in the Weinberg home until 

Charles married Matilda White of 

DuQuoin in 1924, and moved his 

family to a lovely home on East North 

| Street. A son, Robert Eugene 

Weinberg, was born to Matilda and 

| Charles on September 30, 1925. 

Charles was a manager at the 
Four oldest ch ildren of John Weinberg and are cies Seen ice 

Amelia Knauer Weinberg 1893: Toinette (on left), ‘ 

Charles Herman, Emma (baby) and Minnie. Will Hayes of a Coca Cola Franchise. 

He was involved, along with Mr. 

Hayes, in the development of the DuQuoin State Fairgrounds and served 
as secretary and treasurer of the Fair. Charles Herman Weinberg died of 
lung cancer on April 4, 1940. Betty married Martin Van Brown, M.D., a 
dermatologist who had a long career in the navy medical service, stationed 
mainly in Brazil, before setting up practice in Carbondale. Betty and Van 
had two daughters Suzanne (Sue) and Kathrine Louise (Kay). Kot married 
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William Mohlenbrock, M.D., an eye-ear-nose specialist who had a practice 
in Murphysboro. They had a son, William Charles Mohlenbrock, M.D., 
born January 25, 1939. Bill Jr. married Betty Jean Burch and the couple 
has one daughter, Katherine Elizabeth Mohlenbrock, born March 26, 1966. 
Bill Jr. and Betty live in La Jolla, California. 


2. MAMIE WEINBERG was born in DuQuoin in 1883 and died July 11, 1884. 


w 


. MINNIE AMELIA WEINBERG, born November 13, 1885 in DuQuoin. 


Minnie was a very sickly child who didn’t walk until she was nearly 
16 years old. It is thought she might have had the same problem 

as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the poet who 
also didn’t walk until 
adulthood. Minnie did not 
go to school, but was 
taught at home by her 
parents. Her younger 
siblings worked with her 
when they did their 
homework so she learned 
with them. Minnie 
married Luther Maiden 
in DuQuoin on February 
4, 1908 and spent many 
years in Dundee, 
Kentucky where Luther 
was a coal miner. The 
couple had several 
children but only one 
lived past early 
childhood. Minnie 
returned to DuQuoin 
when she was widowed in 
1941. The surviving son, 
Charles Luther Maiden, 
born March 17, 1922, was killed when a truck accidentally backed over 
him during military training at Fort Knox, Kentucky on November 11, 
1943. Despite all of the losses of her life and many hardships, Minnie was 
always an optimistic person whose deep faith sustained her through all 
heartbreaking events. Minnie enjoyed reading and, even after passing her 
first century birthday, always read National Geographic Magazine cover- 
to-cover without the need for glasses. She was a very gentle person and 
much beloved by her family. She lived independently in the Weinberg 
family home in DuQuoin until she was almost 100 years old, and only 


The Weinberg Girls, about 1906: Clockwise from 
top: Toinette, Minnie, Elizabeth, Emma. 
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Amelia Weinberg was a truly amazing woman. There 
are many family stories that illustrate her strong Christian 
faith, her kindness and generosity, and her strength of 
character, Her influence on all the family, and especially, 
the women of the family, was very strong and her 


. ELIZABETH FREDA WEINBERG (Bessie) 


when her “knees gave out” moved to a nursing home. In an article 
published in the DuQuoin Evening Call on the occasion of her 100th 
birthday, Minnie shared her secret for a healthy, long life: daily exercise 
(sit ups), and the absence of evils, temptations, alcohol and tobacco. Minnie 
died at age 100 in 1986. 


. TOINETTE ANNA WEINBERG (Toy) was born August 24, 1887 in 


DuQuoin. During high school, she was captain and center for the first 
women’s basketball team in DuQuoin, established by Celeste Nettleton in 
1904. She was a teacher in the DuQuoin schools for several years and then 
became office manager for the Midwest Dairy Products Company. Toy was 
very active in the First Presbyterian Church of DuQuoin, serving as the 
church music director for most of her adult life, and was ordained an Elder 
in 1948. She was a talented pianist and had a beautiful singing voice. She 
was an excellent cook who won many ribbons at the DuQuoin State Fair 
for pickles, pies, cakes and many other culinary delights. When she was 
nearly 40 years old, on July 12, 1926, Toy married Robert Benjamin 
Templeton, a member of a prominent Pinckneyville family. Robert was 

an educator who was principal of the J. B. Ward School in DuQuoin for 
several years and also served as the county superintendent of schools. 
Robert Templeton died in 1965. Toinette lived for several more years and 
died of a stroke on the steps of the Presbyterian Church right after 
attending Sunday worship. 


. JOHN FREDERICK WEINBERG was born December 2, 1890 and died 


September 24, 1891 in DuQuoin. 


. EMMA WEINBERG was born July 7, 1892, in DuQuoin. After completing 


high school, she worked for a year as a teacher before becoming a bank 
teller in DuQuoin. During the Depression, when the Weinberg family took 
over the Call Publishing Company in DuQuoin, Emma became the office 
manager and treasurer for the business, a position she retained until her 
death. She never married. One of the highlights of her long life was a visit 
to her niece, Celeste Davison Pope, and family 
in Beirut, Lebanon in 1957. The trip included 
a tour of the Holy Land as well as parts of 
Europe. 


was born February 25, 1898 in DuQuoin. She 
married William (Bill) Douglas Davison Jr. on 
May 28, 1918 and died on March 12, 1968. 


Bess Weinberg, 1898. 
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descendents still look to her 
memory for inspiration on how to 
live a good life. One of the stories 
about Amelia was that every time 
she went into labor to have a new 
baby, she would immediately get 
to work and bake enough bread 
to last a week because she knew 
she would have to have the 
mandatory week’s bed rest then 
prescribed for new mothers. 
During the Depression she fed 
every hungry person who came to 
the door, and was most generous 
when her adult children needed 
any kind of help. After raising her own children, she did not hesitate to take in her two 
grand daughters. She was a very skilled seamstress and ran a very well organized 

Z household at 

a time when 
everything from 
laundry to soap 
making was done 
by hand. She was 
a lifetime member 
of the German 
church, although 
during World War 
I, she sent her 
children to the 
Presbyterian 
Sunday School 
because she 
thought her 


children should 
John Weinberg and Amelia Knauer become more 


iat ” para 


Elizabeth Weinberg Davison (second from right) with rest of 
her DTHS ball team about 1913. 


American. She 
had many stories of a happy childhood that she shared with her grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. One of her clearest memories was of her father taking her to the 
train station when the funeral train of the assassinated President Abraham Lincoln 
went through town. Her father put her on his shoulder so she could see over the crowd. 
She was about six years old when this happened. 

John Weinberg sang in the church choir for over 35 years. He was a member of the 
Odd Fellows for over 50 years. He was elected to the Board of Directors of the DuQuoin 
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Amelia Knauer Weinberg John Weinberg 


State Bank at its founding in 1915 and remained associated with that bank for the rest 
of his life. 

John died on February 8, 1941 in DuQuoin. As was the custom, he was laid in his 
casket in the parlor of the Weinberg family home. His daughter, Bess Davison, and 
her family lived next door and they had a pet goat. Somehow that goat got into the 
Weinberg’s house, and when the doors to the parlor were opened for the viewing, the 
goat was standing on the deceased's chest eating the flowers. Most of the mourners 
were shocked, but Amelia thought that John would have found the situation very 
amusing. Amelia died on November 25, 1954. John and Amelia are buried in Sunset 
Memorial Cemetery, DuQuoin. 

“John Weinberg, a genial unobtrusive gentleman, was a citizen-churchman of 
unswerving convictions and high ideals and his passing is a distinct loss to the 
community that has so long known and esteemed him.” From the obituary of John 
Frederick Weinberg, DuQuoin Evening Call. 
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Amelia Knauer Weinberg, age 96, 1954 
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The DuQuoin Evening Call and The Call Publishing Co, were owned by the Weinberg family and, 
subsequently, the Estate of Amelia Weinberg, from the early 1930’s to the late 1970's. 2003 photo. 
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WILLIAM Douc as Davison JR. 
July 23, 1896 to June 20, 1983 


AND 


ELIZABETH FREDA WEINBERG 
February 25, 1898 to March 12, 1968 


William (Bill) Douglas Davison Jr. was born 
July 23, 1896 in DuQuoin to William Douglas 
Davison Sr. and Sarah Kathrine (Kate) 
Stanhouse Davison. His original name was 
William McKinley Davison but he changed the 
name when he became an adult. Bill attended 
local schools until he reached the age of 16 
when, against the wishes of his parents, he 
quit school and apprenticed to become a tailor. 
Having learned the tailor’s trade, he became a 
salesman at one of the Pope stores in DuQuoin 

Elizabeth Freda Weinberg was born 


February 25, 1898 in DuQuoin, the youngest Elizabeth Freda Weinberg Davison and 
child of John Frederick Weinberg and Amelia William Douglas Davison Jr. on their 
Louise Knauer Weinberg. Elizabeth, known as wedding day, May 28, 1918. Photo taken 


. on the front porch of the Weinberg home 
“Bessie” was somewhat of a tomboy as a child. on South Ha ‘Street. 


She loved riding horses with her best friend, 
Celeste Naumer (later Flavell) and, even as a 
very small child, was entrusted with the job of taking the family horse and cow to 
pasture in the morning and then of bringing them home in the evening. Sometimes she 
would ride the cow and sometimes she would ride the horse when moving her charges 

5 from one place to 
another. Bessie 
attended the DuQuoin 
Schools and was a 
member of a girl's 
volleyball team among 
other activities in 
school. Two of her 
three older sisters 
became teachers when 
they graduated from 
high school, but Bessie 
did not follow them. 
Instead she went to 


Elizabeth Freda Weinberg Elizabeth Freda Weinberg (Bessie work at Pope’s Shoe 
(Bessie Davison). Davison) in high school. 


Store in DuQuoin. 
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Bessie and Bill had known each other from early childhood. They were married on 
the evening of May 28, 1918 at the Weinberg home on South Oak Street. The wedding 
attendants were Celeste Naumer and Raymond Pyatt. Toinette Templeton, the bride’s 
sister, sang a solo, and after a light supper, the couple departed for a honeymoon in St. 
Louis. Bill had enlisted in the army after serving as a battalion sergeant major in the 
9th Illinois guards and the week after the wedding, he was called to active duty. He 
trained for the overseas campaign, but World War I ended before he was sent overseas. 
He received an honorable discharge. 

The Weinbergs owned a number of houses in the neighborhood, and the small 
cottage next door to Bessie’s parents was vacant at the time, so Bessie and Bill moved 
into that house “temporarily,” but they remained there for over 20 years. 

Bill and Bessie bought a dry cleaning franchise with the help of relatives. They 
ran the Ideal Cleaners and Laundry until they sold the business shortly after the end of 
World War II. Ideal Cleaners changed hands several times and, ironically, is now back 
in the family as it is owned and operated by Bill’s nephew, Chester Armstrong. 

The couple had two children. CELESTE 
ELAYNE DAVISON was born August 11, 
1919 in the cottage next to the Weinberg 
house in DuQuoin. WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
DAVISON III was born December 9, 1926. 

In the late 1930’s, Bessie and Bill bought 
a cabin on leased property at Cherry Lake 
northwest of DuQuoin. Cherry Lake had been 
formed by damming a creek on property 
owned by a coal mining company and was 
developed as a recreation area to be enjoyed 
by those who put cabins on the property until 
the time came to mine the area. The lake was 
eventually drained and the coal beneath the 
lake was mined in the late 1970’s. At about 
the same time as the Cherry Lake cabin was 
built, the Weinberg Funeral Parlor was 
moved out of the original building at 10 West 
Main Street to a new location further from 
the center of town. The upstairs of the 
former mortuary was remodeled into three 
apartments. Part of the first floor of the 
building was rented out as a store and part 
was used as storage for the coffins for the 
funeral business. The coffins were discreetly delivered and removed at night. The coffin 
storage area was also used as the tornado cellar for the building, a very spooky place 
for at least some of Bessie and Bill’s visiting grandchildren. Bessie and Bill had one of 
the upstairs apartments; Bessie’s sister, Emma Weinberg, had the second apartment; 


Celeste Elayne Davison and her baby brother, 
William Douglas Davison III, about 1927. 
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and Bessie’s cousin Virginia Weinberg Mifflin 
and her family had the third apartment. The 
address was 12-1/2 West Main Street. 

After the cleaning establishment was sold, 
Bessie joined the staff of the DuQuoin Evening 
Call in the advertising department. She was 
truly a beloved member of the DuQuoin 
community. From high school on, she and a 
group of friends, including Celeste Naumer 
Flavell, had a weekly “sack supper” where they 
gathered at each other’s homes to play bridge. 
Bessie joined the First Presbyterian Church of 
DuQuoin as a young woman and was an active 
member throughout her life. She died of cancer 
on March 12, 1968 at the Marshall Browning 
Hospital in DuQuoin. 

After retiring from the dry cleaning 
business, Bill had a variety of jobs. He used his 
tailoring skills to make upholstery cushions for 
the outdoor furniture produced by the Turco Company when they had a plant in 
DuQuoin. For a while he managed a stock car racing track and he worked on and off as 
a security guard for the coal mines. 

Bill was an excellent cook and enjoyed giving parties. His Coq-au-Vin and an 
absolutely wonderful Snapping Turtle Stew were specialties. He had a Limoges China 
commode, a joke gift from Lyle and Celeste Flavell upon their return from a trip to 
France, that he used as soup tureen. Bill also had a secret recipe for barbecue sauce 
that became known all over the country because he always made his special barbecue 
for a huge party for the harness racing drivers and others 
associated with the DuQuoin State fair after the fair ended 
each year. The parties were definitely not tame and staid. 

Bill had other cabins in the backwoods of Southern 
Illinois in places like Grand Tower, Horseshoe Bend, 
Fountain Bluff and Sand Ridge. He spent a lot of time 
| hunting and fishing in those favorite places. Once when he 
was swimming with four friends at Horseshoe Bend, a huge 
Alligator Gar attacked his dog in the water. Bill grabbed his 
.22 rifle and shot the Gar that was then hauled out of the 
lake and taken to DuQuoin on the roof of his car. This was 
the largest fish that was ever brought into DuQuoin, 6'3" 
long and weighing in at 137 pounds. A photo and story about 
this adventure appeared in the Call the next day. Bill once 
met two rattlesnakes while climbing onto a ledge while he 
was squirrel hunting. He killed both snakes with one shot 
William Douglas Davison IJ and had his son, Doug, mount them. 


Celeste Davison (hat) and her mother. 
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Bill was notorious in many ways in 
DuQuoin. He was brash and stubborn and a 
seriously talented poker player. He was not an 
alcoholic, but was certainly no teetotaler and was 
a familiar character at just about every roadside 
tavern south of Centralia. He met the infamous 
Charlie Birger on a couple of occasions and the 
family lore includes a story where he refused a 
drink from Charlie at the Italian Club in Herrin 
during Prohibition. Later Bill was a witness to 
Charlie Birger’s public hanging in Benton, being 
one of those with the connections that enabled 
him to obtain a ticket to the popular spectacle. 

When the mining company reclaimed and 
drained Cherry Lake, Bill was the last person 
to remain on the leased property. Eventually 
the mining machines were a few feet from his 
cabin that no longer was lakeside, but instead 
overlooked a huge strip mine operation. Only 

William D. Davison, Jr., always the then did he move his belongings to a new cabin 
magnet f apn Cherry at the DuQuoin City Reservoir Lake. 

, Toward the end of his life, Bill was 
somewhat tamed, but not completely, by severe arthritis and other health problems. 
He lived at the City Reservoir cabin until about 1980, when his arthritis became so 
debilitating that he had to move to a nursing home. Bill died on June 20, 1983 in St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Murphysboro. He and Bessie are buried in the Sunset Memorial 
Cemetery in DuQuoin. 


William D. Davison, Jr. about 1980. 
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WiLuiAM Douctas Davison ITI 
December 9, 1926 to January 20, 2001 


AND 
JEANNETTE COLETTA 


William Douglas Davison (called Doug) was born December 9, 1926, in DuQuoin. 
His parents were William Douglas Davison Jr. and Elizabeth Freda Weinberg Davison. 
Doug enrolled in the United States Army at age 17 before he completed high school and 
received a GED while in the army. He served in the Infantry from 1946 to 1954 and 
was stationed in Paris, France as part of the United States Post World War II Army 
of Liberation. 

Jeannette Coletta was born May 19, 1928, in Paris, France. She was educated in 
local schools. As a child, she endured the World War II bombing and capture of Paris by 
the Germans. Her family fled to the countryside to escape the fighting, but eventually 
returned to Paris. When Jeannette completed high school, she was hired by a bank and 
was quickly promoted to a very responsible position. She attended night school and 
passed the rigorous examinations to become an international stockbroker. She then 
worked on the Paris stock exchange until her marriage. She remembers very clearly 
the day that the United States Army liberated Paris. 

Jeannette met Doug Davison while he was stationed in France. The couple was 
married in Paris on June 21, 1947. Doug and Jeannette’s two oldest children, William 
Douglas Davison IV and Patricia Davison, were born in France. In 1953, Doug was 
transferred to a military base in Kansas where the family lived for six months until 
Doug received an honorable discharge with the rank of Staff Sergeant. 

Doug and Jeannette returned to DuQuoin where Doug worked as a sewing 
machine salesman before joining the staff of the DuQuoin Evening Call as Circulation 
Manager. For several years the family lived in the Weinberg home. Their third child, 
Thomas John Davison was born in 1956, A couple of years later, Doug and Jeannette 
purchased a home and acreage on East Park Street Road. 

Doug and Jeannette were divorced on January 9, 1979. Doug later married June 
Bossle, a native of DuQuoin and the couple lived in Alabama until returning to IIlinois 
a few months before Doug died on January 20, 2001 in Carbondale. 

Jeannette remains in DuQuoin and works in the circulation department of the 
DuQuoin Evening Call. She has enjoyed several trips to visit relatives in France and 
has had them also visit her in the family home on East Park Street Road. She is the 
matriarch of a large and loving family, many of whom remain in the DuQuoin area, 
and is known by many as one of the best cooks in DuQuoin. 

Doug and Jeannette’s children are: 


1. WILLIAM DOUGLAS DAVISON IV, born July 1, 1949, in Paris, France. 
On July 16, 1971, he married Ruth Sonichson in Oak Lawn, Illinois. There 
were four children from this marriage: Michelle Renee Davison was born 
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in September 1974 in Fairbury, Illinois. Michelle is married to Chuck 
Segreti and they have a son, Jeremy Aaron Segreti. Sarah Louise Davison 
was born May 17, 1977 in Fairbury. She is married to Clint Cissell. Aaron 
Donald Davison was born October 1979 in Kankakee, Illinois, and died 
tragically in an auto accident on July 2, 1999. Adam Douglas Davison was 
born in September of 1982 in Kankakee, Illinois. William and Ruth were 
divorced in 1993. He and his present wife, Margaret, live in Hersher, 
Illinois, where William serves as Superintendent of Schools. 


. PATRICIA DAVISON was born on February 28, 1951, in Paris, France. 


She was married to Morris Green of DuQuoin on March 20, 1971 in 
DuQuoin. The couple had three children before they were divorced in 1987. 
The children are: Eric Douglas Green, born January 29, 1972 in DuQuoin. 
Eric married Brenda Harsha in the Methodist Church in DuQuoin on 
October 4, 1997. The couple has one son, Jacob Morris Green. Jennifer 
Lynn Green was born February 4, 1974 in DuQuoin. She married William 
Fox on October 18, 2002. Jeffrey Morris Green was born April 29, 1980. 


. THOMAS JOHN DAVISON was born February 28, 1956 in DuQuoin, 


Illinois. He was married to Diane Wimberley on August 19, 1988. The 
couple lives in Houston, Texas. Thomas is an engineer for an oil company 
and travels a great deal all over the world. 
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DuQuoin ANCESTRY OF CELESTE Davison PoPr 


Summary 


GEORGE YEARIAN (1795-1867) moved to the DuQuoin area, along with his second 
wife and many children, in 1838. 


WILLIAM P. FANNIN (1825-1855) moved to the DuQuoin area before 1848. 


JOHN STANHOUSE (1825-1895) and his wife MARGARET (died 1886) arrived in 
DuQuoin about 1858. 


CHARLES WEINBERG (1825-1902) and ANNA ELIZABETH TRESCHER 
WEINBERG (1834-1912) arrived in DuQuoin about 1860. 


HERMAN KNAUER (1826-1898) and MARY ANN GIBBACH KNAUER (1828-1898) 
arrived in DuQuoin about 1865. 


MATTHEW DAVISON SR. (1842-1910) and ISABEL DOUGLASS DAVISON 
(1846-1914) arrived in DuQuoin in 1873. 


Then: 


SARAH YEARIAN (1827-1912), daughter of George Yearian and Elizabeth Bell 
Yearian, married WILLIAM P. FANNIN. 


ELIZABETH FANNIN (1848-1923), daughter of Sarah and William Fannin, married 
MALCOLM STANHOUSE (1846-1887), son of John and Margaret Stanhouse. 


SARAH KATHRINE (KATE) STANHOUSE (1877-1963), daughter of Elizabeth Fannin 
and Malcolm Stanhouse married WILLIAM DOUGLASS DAVISON SR. (1866-1947). 


JOHN FREDERICK WEINBERG (1857-1941), son of Charles and Anna Weinberg, 
married AMELIA LOUISE KNAUER (1858-1954), daughter of Herman and Mary 
Ann Knauer. 


WILLIAM (BILL) DOUGLAS DAVISON, JR. (1896-1983), son of William Sr. and Kate 
Davison married ELIZABETH (BESS) FREDA WEINBERG (1898-1968), daughter of 
John and Amelia Weinberg. 


CELESTE ELAYNE DAVISON (1919-1971), daughter of Bill and Bess Davison 
married CHARLES HOWARD POPE. 
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CHARLES Howarp Pore 
April 9, 1918 to May 7, 2002 


AND 


CELESTE ELAYNE Davison Pore 
August 11, 1919 to September 18, 1971 


Charles Howard Pope was born on April 
9, 1918 in San Diego, California. His parents 
were Ruth Edith Gardom Pope and Howard 
Blake Pope of DuQuoin, Illinois. Ruth had 
developed an allergy to the coal smoke that 
blanketed DuQuoin during the cold seasons, 
so she stayed with relatives in California 
every winter. Charles, her youngest son, was 
born during one of his mother’s extended 
visits with the Charles Martin family in San 
Diego. Charles and his mother, along with 
some of his siblings, stayed with the Martins 
until Charles was nearly one year old. The 1941. 
family then returned to DuQuoin and took up residence in an apartment over the 
family store. Shortly after their return, Charles’ mother and all the children came down 
with diphtheria. They had to keep their illness a secret, because if it had become known 
that there were persons with diphtheria in the apartment over the store, the business 
would have been quarantined and closed. All survived. 

Charles was raised in DuQuoin and attended local public schools. His family was 
prominent in the business and social communities of DuQuoin. His grandfather, P.V. 
Pope, was a major stockholder in the largest local bank and the Pope family owned 
several businesses and farms in the area. Charles’ father was the manager of Pope Dry 
Goods, the largest general store in DuQuoin, and owned a farm and orchards outside 
the town. Charles had many memories of visiting the farm where there was an 
informal train stop at Pope’s Corner. If he lit a newspaper on fire and waved it at an 
oncoming passenger train, the train would stop and pick him up. The family enjoyed 
picnics at the farm and visits all over Southern Hlinois and in California with the many 
family members. 

The Depression was very hard on Charles and his family. His grandfather, P.V. 
Pope, lost most of his money during the bank panics that followed the stock market 
crash in 1929. Charles’ father had invested heavily in real estate holdings that lost all 
value during the depression. In addition, the crops on his farms failed due to the heavy 
hailstorms in the spring of 1931. Charles became an orphan that year. In July his 
father committed suicide, In October, his mother was killed in an auto accident. 

Charles was considerably younger than most of his siblings. The others were 
college age and older at the time their parents died, while he was only 18 years old. His 
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oldest sister, Vaden (Vee) was teaching at the DuQuoin 
Township High School. She rented a small house and lived 
with Charles in DuQuoin. Charles also stayed with his 
paternal grandparents from time to time. 

The orphaned Charles achieved a certain degree of 
independence early in life. At age 16, he established a radio 
repair business in DuQuoin. This was a successful endeavor 
that gave him a unique view of the town for a member of the 
straight-laced Pope family as he included among his 
customers the local brothels, bars and gambling joints. 

When Charles was 18, his grandfather, P.V. Pope, died 
and his sister, Vaden, decided it was time that her marriage 
be made public (she had been secretly married because 
women school teachers at that time in DuQuoin were not Chatiea Howard Pape th 
allowed to be married). Charles inherited a small amount of  gojjege, Photo of sweetheart, 
money from what was left of his grandfather’s formerly very Celeste Davison, in 
large fortune and used it to enter the University of Missouri. background. 
Vaden and her husband, John Cousins, moved to St. Joseph 
Missouri. Charles attended the University of Missouri for one year, spending vacations 
with his brother Lue and family in Kansas City. He spent the next school year at the 
University of Arizona before returning to Missouri. He did return from time to time to 
visit his grandmother in DuQuoin and to visit his hometown sweetheart, Celeste 
Davison. 


Celeste Davison and mother, Celeste Davison 
Elizabeth Weinberg Davison, 1919. 
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Celeste Elayne Davison was born in her parent’s home on South Oak (South 
Division) Street in DuQuoin on August 11, 1919. The house was next door to the home 
of her Weinberg parents and Celeste was especially fond of her Grandmother, Amelia 
Knauer Weinberg. Celeste was baptized in the First 
Presbyterian Church of DuQuoin and retained her 
membership in that church for her entire life. Celeste 
was a very social and popular young woman whose 
dance cards for the high school parties were always 
filled. Celeste graduated from DuQuoin Township High 
School in 1937. She worked for the Works Progress 
Administration for a while before joining the staff of the 
DuQuoin Evening Call. 

In 1939, Charles moved to New York to live with 
his siblings Ced and Tom. The romance between Charles 
and Celeste continued and, after Charles was employed 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Company, he proposed by mail. 
Charles and Celeste were married on August 4, 1941. 


ad The debonair Charles H. Pope, 


New York City, 1941, 


DuQuoin Evening Call, August, 1941: 
Celeste Davison Bride of Charles Pope Monday 


Ina simple but impressive nuptial ceremony solemnized by the Rev. W. M. 
Maxton at the First Presbyterian Church at eight o’clock Mon. night, Miss Celeste 
Davison, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Davison, Jr., became the bride of Charles 
Pope, formerly of this city and now of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Prior to the wedding proper, Miss Mary Evalyn Davison sang two numbers, “I 
Love You Truly” and “Because.” 

Mrs. R.B. Templeton presided at the piano as Rev. Maxton led the wedding 
party’s march down the aisle to the altar of the church. 

The bride was charming in her attire of white with navy blue accessories and a 
shoulder corsage of pink rosebuds. Her attendant, Miss Mary Olive Flavell, was 
attired similarly. 

The bridegroom and his attendant, Raymond Pope, wore business suits. 

The new Mrs. Pope, held in high esteem by a host of friends in this city, 
attended local grade schools and was graduated from Du Quoin Township High with 
the class of 1937. She was employed as circulation manager of the Du Quoin Evening 
Call, a position she relinquished prior to her marriage. She is a member of the 
Presbyterian church of this city. 

The bridegroom is also a graduate of D.T.H.S., having completed scholastic 
work there in 1936. He attended several other schools of higher education and is now 
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employed in the experimental laboratories of Sperry and Company, manufacturers of 
bombsights and munitions supplies. He, too, is popular and well known in DuQuoin. 

Following the ceremony, a wedding reception was held at the home of the 
bride’s grandmother, Mrs. Amelia Weinberg, on South Division Street and the happy 
couple departed immediately thereafter for New York. They will make their home at 
299 Jackson, Apartment 1-C, Hempstead, Long Island. 

Among out-of-town guests at the wedding were Miss Carolyn Pope, New York, 
Mrs. Cal Schirmer of Nashville, Tenn., Lou Pope, Kansas City and Raymond Pope, 
Taylorville, sisters and brothers of the bridegroom. 


a a ek 


When Charles was in Missouri, he obtained a Radio Operator’s License. His radio 
skills were of interest to an organization that was being secretly developed by President 
Franklin Roosevelt. Roosevelt knew that the United States was inevitably going to be 
drawn into World War II and was getting ready by setting up the Office of Special 
Services (OSS, forerunner of today’s CIA) and the Office of War Information under the 
leadership of “Wild” Bill Donavan. One of Donovan’s aides recruited Charles and asked 
him to be ready to leave immediately when the United States entered the War. On 
December 7, 1941, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor led to a declaration of war the 
next day. Within weeks, Charles was 
crossing the Atlantic on a munitions ship 
and Celeste was on her way back to 
DuQuoin to wait out the war. 

Charles was first stationed in parts 
of Africa and the Middle East, setting up 
radio stations and engaging in espionage 
and propaganda (“information”) efforts on 
behalf of the Allies. He was in Turkey, 
ostensibly in the diplomatic service, when 
word came that his first child, Kathryn 
Louise Pope, had been born at Marshall 
Browning Hospital on October 7, 1942. He 
was then stationed in India before being 
transferred to the Pacific War Zone. To get 
to his new posts in Saipan and Honolulu, 
he traveled across the United States and 
had a month’s furlough in 1944 that 
resulted in the birth of a second child, 
Raymond Howard Pope, at Marshall 
Browning Hospital in DuQuoin on July 
13, 1945. After the war ended in the 
Pacific, Charles returned to Illinois, 
packed up his wife and children and 


Celeste Davison Pope and daughter, Kathy, 1942. 
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moved back to New York. He worked for Radio 
Corporation of America and had an office that 
overlooked Rockefeller Center in New York City. 
Housing was in very short supply right after the 
war, so the family lived with Charles’ brother, 
Tom, at 132 North Arlington Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey. Charles took the 
commuter train to New York every day. 

In 1947, RCA was awarded the contract to 
build the radio network that linked the pumping 
stations of the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company 
(Tapline) from Beirut, Lebanon to the oil fields 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Company 
(Aramco) in Saudi Arabia. Charles was sent to 
manage this project and in October of 1947, 
Celeste and the children joined him. After one 
year in Beirut, the family moved for a year toa 
construction camp at Ras el Mishab, Saudi Arabia 
(near the Kuwait border), then returned to Beirut. The radio towers that were 
constructed in Ras el Mishab could be clearly seen during the television coverage of the 
“secret site near the Kuwait border” during the Gulf War. When the construction of the 
radio network was complete, Charles accepted a 
management position with Tapline and remained 
with that company until 1959. 

The Pope family led a very privileged and 
adventurous life in the Middle East. Charles 
and Celeste played a lot of golf and Celeste 
became an ace golfer, winning many trophies 
including the top award in the women’s division 
| of the Bahrain Invitational one year. They both 
were serious bridge players and Celeste earned 
Master status in that game. The family explored 
| the Middle East, including the Biblical sites of 
the Holy Land, and Europe on many trips and 
spent three months every other year on “home 
leave” in the United States. 

In 1958, the family returned to Illinois and 
purchased what they expected to be a vacation 
home at 4 North Ballantine in DuQuoin. 
Because of hostilities in Beirut that year, 
Celeste and the children did not return to Beirut 


Charle H. Pope in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Charles and Celeste Pope with daughter, : 
Kathy, 1944. Charles was on furlough although Charles went back to Lebanon in the 


on his way from the Middle East to the fall. By the time that conditions in Beirut had 
Pacific War Zone. 
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| improved to the point where the family could rejoin him 

there, Charles had decided he wanted a career change and 

so the family never did return to the Middle East. Charles 

returned to DuQuoin in the summer of 1959 and promptly 

| broke both legs in a fall while playing badminton in his back 
yard. While hospitalized for leg setting, it was discovered 

| that he hada very serious case of stomach ulcers. It took a 

year for Charles to regain his health. 

In 1960, Charles became the site manager for the 
construction of the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS), a series of ray domes that linked military and 
intelligence gathering resources for the United States and 
hy sa) its allies, located in Alaska, Greenland, and the Fylingdales 
Raymond H. Pope and his Moors in Yorkshire, England. The project in England made 

grandfather, Bill Davison, international news in about 1963 when heavy snows 
1945. prevented any travel to or from the site, stranding all the 
employees for over a week and r 
requiring that food and supplies be brought in by airdrop. 

Until Raymond graduated from DTHS in 1963, 
Celeste traveled between the DuQuoin home and where 
Charles was working. Following Kathryn’s wedding in 
1964, the Ballantine Avenue house was sold. 

Charles continued his career as manager and 
executive in strategic electronics work in various sites 
around the United States. He and Celeste moved 
frequently until Charles settled into what was expected to 
be a long-term position at one of the RCA facilities in New 
Jersey. Charles and Celeste bought their dream home at Celeste Davison Pope, early 
212 North Riding Road in Moorestown, New Jersey. ae 
However, the long term was not to be. About two years after moving to Moorestown, 
Celeste was diagnosed with a very aggressive and incurable cancer. Despite the fact 
that she had lived in Moorestown for only a couple of years, Celeste had made many 
devoted friends who were of great help to her and to Kathryn, who, with her two little 
sons, moved in with her parents to take care of Celeste for the last four months of her 
life. Celeste died at 2 a.m. on September 18, 1971 in the Moorestown home. 

The funeral for Celeste was a true testament to her popularity and influence. 
There were close to a hundred floral tributes and the Presbyterian Church in DuQuoin 
was packed with relatives and friends. Celeste was buried in the IOOF Cemetery in 
DuQuoin. 

Shortly after Celeste died, Charles accepted a new job in Iran and the Moorestown 
home was sold. After Charles returned to the United States from Iran in 1974, he 
continued to travel for RCA doing proposal work for projects all over the world. During 
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trips to Peru, he met Ana Pena, born November 25, 1953 in Lima, Peru. Ana and 
Charles were married in Florida on June 8, 1975. 

Charles continued as manager and executive in strategic electronics work and 
retired as Vice President of Operations for the Occidental Petroleum Company in 1984. 
Following retirement, Charles and Ana lived in California, Nevada and Colorado before 
purchasing a beautiful home in San Marcos, California where they lived for several 
years as Charles became more and more infirm with age. Charles died on May 7, 2002, 
in his home in San Mareos. At his request, he was buried in the Pope family plot in the 
IOOF Cemetery in DuQuoin, next to his parents and Celeste. 


Christmas 1944 


Standing: Celeste Davison Pope and William Douglas Davison III 
Seaied: William Douglas Davison Jr., Kathryn Pope, Elizabeth Weinberg Davison. 
Charles Pope was overseas with the OWI. 
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Celeste Davison Pope and children Kathy and Celeste Davison Pope, Kathy and Raymond, 
Raymond, East Orange, New Jersey, 1946. purchasing pith helmets in Cairo, Egypt, 1948. 


Charles H. Pope family, Beirut, Lebanon, Celeste Davison Pope on the Fylingdales Moors, 
about 1954. Yorkshire, England in 1963. The BMEWS ray 
domes are in the background. 
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KATHRYN LOUISE POPE 
AND 
JOHN HENRY OLSEN 


Kathryn Louise Pope, daughter of Charles Pope and Celeste Elayne Davison Pope, 
was born in DuQuoin, Illinois on October 7, 1942 while her father was overseas with 
the OSS/OWI during World War II. Her brother, Raymond Howard Pope, was born 
three years later on July 13, 1945 after their father had been home on furlough. At the 
end of World War II, the family moved to East Orange, New Jersey where they lived 
until moving to Beirut, Lebanon in 1947. 

Kathryn (called Kathy) attended the preschool of the British Syrian Teachers 
College in Beirut for one year before the family moved to an oil pipeline construction 
camp in Ras-el-Mishab, Saudi Arabia. There were no schools in the camp so Kathy was 
tutored by her mother for first grade, using the Calvert Correspondence Course. In 
1949, the family moved to back to Beirut, where Kathy was enrolled at the American 
Community School. The family returned to DuQuoin for Christmas that year, stopping 
on the way to visit Celeste’s brother, William D. Davison III (Doug) and his wife, 
Jeannette, in Paris, France. After a month in the States, the family returned to Beirut, 
where they lived until 1958, returning to DuQuoin for a couple of months every other 
year on “home leave.” Kathy was active in the Girl Scouts and a member of a Brownie 
Scout/Girl Scout folk dance group that performed at the Folk Dance Festival in Beirut 
every year for most of the years she was there, including a special performance for the 
President of Lebanon. She was also very involved in the Horse and Pony Club of Beirut. 
At age 13, she was confirmed and became a member of the American Community 
Church of Beirut. 

In 1958, a “temporary” delay in returning to Lebanon from “home leave” in 
DuQuoin, due to hostilities in Lebanon turned into a permanent move so Kathy 
attended DTHS for the last two years of high school. She was Class Editor for the 
Yearbook and was an Illinois State Scholar when she graduated in 1960. Kathy 
graduated from Wellesley College with a Bachelor of Arts Degree in Economics in 1964. 

John Henry Olsen was born in Detroit, Michigan on August 18, 1939 to Hans 
Peter Henrik Olsen (Henry) and Anna Margarethe Bathum Olsen. Both Anna and 
Henry were born in Chicago to parents who had immigrated to the United States from 
Denmark. John has one sister, Karen Margaret Olsen Perla, who was born in Detroit 
on November 13, 1943. John attended local public schools and Cass Technical High 
School. He was graduated with honors from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1961 and continued his schooling there until he received a doctorate in Mechanical 
Engineering from MIT in 1966. 

John and Kathy met at college, were engaged the summer of 1963, and were 
married on June 15, 1964, in the First Presbyterian Church of DuQuoin. They lived in 
Arlington, Massachusetts until John completed his graduate studies in 1966, spent the 
summer in Boulder, Colorado while John attended an advanced course in clear air 
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turbulence, and then moved to Seattle where John had a position at the Boeing 
Scientific Research Laboratories. They purchased a home on Vashon Island in Puget 
Sound that started out small and expanded with their family. 

John left Boeing to start Flow Research Co. in 1971 and was a pioneer in the 
development of the high-pressure water jet cutting machine. He is known in the 
industry as the “Father of Water Jet Cutting Technology.” There were several spin-offs 
of the Flow Research Company, including one in Taiwan that brought the entire Olsen 
family to Taipei for a year while John straightened out some problems there. Eventually 
John withdrew from the Flow companies and, with some partners, started a new 
company, OMAX (the “O” is for Olsen) in 1992. OMAX manufactures high-pressure 
water jet cutting machinery that is sold worldwide from its headquarters in Kent, 
Washington. 

Kathy worked for the John Hancock Insurance Company in Boston while John 
finished his graduate studies. Once on Vashon, she concentrated on having children for 
a while but eventually served on the board of directors of the Vashon Health Center 
and was President of the Board of the Creative Preschool. During the year the family 
spent in Taiwan, Kathy was the English-language editor of China Trade and Travel 
Magazine. She is a member of the Vashon Presbyterian Church, and has been ordained 
both Deacon and Elder, has taught Sunday School, and has served on many church 
committees. In 1973, when John and Kathy adopted their first daughter, Kathy became 
active in an adoptive parent support group and when Adoption Advocates International 
was formed in 1983, Kathy joined as Associate Director for Foreign Affairs, a job that 
has required many trips overseas to Asia, Eastern Europe and Africa. In 2002, in 
response to an urgent and obvious need in Ethiopia, Kathy founded AHOPE for 
Children, a US-based charity that raises funds to support homes for HIV positive 
AIDS orphans in Ethiopia. 

Kathy and John have seven children: 


1. ERIC PETER OLSEN, born May 24, 1967 in West Seattle, Washington. 
Eric is a graduate of the Matteo Ricci Program of Seattle Preparatory 
Academy and Seattle University. He received a Bachelor of Science 
degrees in both Electrical Engineering and Mechanical Engineering from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, New York. Eric was married to 
Andrea Fouts (born December 6, 1964 in Lafayette Indiana) in Gulf 
Shores, Alabama on May 15, 1993. The couple lives in Willow Grove, Texas 
near Fort Worth, where Andi is an executive with the Purina Company 
and Eric is an engineer with the Behr Company. They raise and show 
Paint horses. 


2. CARL CHRISTIAN OLSEN was born July 22, 1969 in West Seattle, 
Washington. Carl is a graduate of Charles Wright Academy in Tacoma, 
Washington. He attended the University of Southern California and 
Embry Riddle Aeronautical University in Arizona. He married Jennifer 
Ann O'Connor (born April 2, 1973 in Lubbock, Texas) on October 2, 1999 at 
the Vashon Presbyterian Church. Jennifer is a graduate of the University 
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of Washington. The couple lives in Kent, Washington. Carl is a computer 
programmer for OMAX Corporation and Jennifer is Director for Human 
Resources for a biotech company. 


. ANNE CELESTE OLSEN was born in Korea on April 20, 1973 and arrived 


home to her adoptive family on December 19, 1973. Anne is a graduate of 
Mount Bachelor Academy in Bend, Oregon and attended the University of 
Oregon and Yon Sil University in Seoul, Korea before graduating from the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa. Anne is the founder of Pacific Action 
Alliance and is very active in sustainable environment causes. 


. WILLIAM AXEL OLSEN was born on May 23, 1974 in West Seattle, 


Washington. He is a graduate of Charles Wright Academy, attended 

the University of Alaska, and was graduated from the University of 
Washington with a degree in Mechanical Engineering. He married Mary 
Elizabeth Mayo (born July 31, 1970 in Northfield, Vermont) in the Olsen 
orchard, Vashon Island, on August 9, 1998. Mary attended Denver 
University, the University of Vermont and the University of Alaska before 
completing her bachelor’s degree in Transpersonal Psychology with an 
emphasis in Expressive Arts Therapy from Burlington College in Vermont. 
The couple has one child, Patience Rosemary Olsen, who was born in 
Northfield on December 3, 1999. Another daughter, Glory Mayo Olsen, 
died at birth. William is a computer programmer who works at home in 
Eastsound, Orcas Island, Washington. 


. SONJA LEE OLSEN was born on January 20, 1976, in Seoul, Korea. 


She was adopted at the age of almost nine years in September 1984. 
She is a graduate of Vashon High School and the Gene Juarez School of 
Cosmetology and owns and manages Sonja Olsen Salon in the Leschi 
District of Seattle in partnership with her fiancé, Kang Chong. 


STUART JOHN OLSEN was born in Plovdiv, Bulgaria on August 27, 1980. 
He was placed in an orphanage at birth. He arrived in his new family on 
September 18, 1995. Despite having to learn English from scratch, he was 
able to graduate with the Class of 2000 from Vashon High School and 
received a “Pieces of Eight” award, one of 8 awards given to the most 
outstanding graduates of each class. He was the manager of the Pirates 
basketball team and received a scholarship from a group that promotes 
possibilities for people with physical challenges. He is now in college. 


. KAREN GRACE OLSEN was born in Sofia, Bulgaria on March 12, 1981 


and was placed in an orphanage at birth. She arrived in her new home at 
the same time as her new brother, Stuart. She not only spoke no English, 
but also had a very serious heart problem and other physical challenges so 
was hospitalized 7 times for a total of 50 days during her first year in her 
new family. Once all that was behind her, she became a soccer star and 
played on the girl’s varsity team during high school and for two years in 
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college. Karen graduated from Vashon High School in 2000. Like her 
brother, she received a Pieces of Eight award as well as the Coach’s 
Inspirational Award, an honor that is not given every year unless there 
is a very outstanding candidate. Karen is a lead teacher at a YMCA 
after-school program, working full time and going to college full time. 


Kathy and John Olsen with all seven of their children at Carl’s wedding, October, 1999. 
Standing left to right: Anne, John, Kathy, Eric, William, Stuart. Seated: Karen, Carl, Sonja. 


The Olsen family at the wedding of William Axel Olsen and Mary Elizabeth Mayo, August 9, 1998. 
Left to right: Will Olsen, Mary Mayo Olsen, Jennifer O'Conner Olsen, Karen Olsen, Carl Olsen, John 
Olsen, Kathy Olsen, Anne Olsen, Sonja Olsen, Andi Fouts Olsen, Eric Olsen, Stuart Olsen. 
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RAYMOND HowarpD Pope 
AND 
PreGcciE ANN MCKENZIE 


Raymond Howard Pope has the distinction of being the last person with the 
surname Pope born in DuQuoin. He is the son of Charles Howard Pope and Celeste 
Elayne Davison Pope. Raymond was born in Marshall Browning Hospital on July 13, 
1945. He was baptized in the First Presbyterian Church in DuQuoin on April 14, 1946. 
At the time of his birth, Raymond’s father was serving in the Office of Special Services 
and the Office of War Information in the South Pacific. When Raymond was a year old, 
his father was discharged from his wartime duties and returned to the United States 
where he resumed his career as a radio engineer in New York City. The family moved 
back to the New York area and lived in East Orange, New Jersey until 1947, when the 
family moved to Beirut, Lebanon for one year, then to Ras-el-Mishab, Saudi Arabia 
(near the Kuwait border) for one year, then back to Beirut for another nine years. 

Raymie, as he was called as a child, attended the preschool of the British Syrian 
Teacher’s College, then Miss Kamar’s kindergarten in Beirut, then the American 
Community School through Grade 7. The family spent “home leaves” in DuQuoin for 
a couple of months every other year. In 1958, the Popes purchased a home on North 
Ballantine as a place to stay during vacations, but due to conditions in the Middle 
East, the house became the family’s main residence for the next six years. Raymond 
graduated from DuQuoin Township High School in 1963 and from Southern Illinois 
University in 1967. He was married to Peggy Ann McKenzie of Carbondale, Illinois on 
May 25, 1968 in Carbondale. He served a year in the Army in the 292nd Finance Group 
at Canto, Viet Nam. After discharge from the Army, Raymond and Peggy settled in 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. Raymond worked as an accountant for Univac until he formed 
his own accounting consulting company, Rayelle, in 1992. He presently has several 
entrepreneurial projects through Rayelle and is the comptroller of Schramm, Inc. of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Raymond and Peggy have two sons: 


KEVIN RAYMOND POPE was born in Norristown, Pennsylvania on October 
27, 1971. Kevin married Emily Jeanne Knipe of Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
on September 19, 1998 in Sumneytown, Pennsylvania. Kevin attended 
Montgomery County Community College and the University of Phoenix. 
He is purchasing agent for the Selas Fluid Processing Corporation, an 
engineering firm. Emily is a graduate of York College of Pennsylvania and 
is an account administrator, managing and coordinating 401(k) retirement 
plans for The Vanguard Group. Emily and Kevin have one daughter, 
Mackenzie Sara, born April 25, 2002 in Sellersville, Pennsylvania. The 
family resides in Gilbertsville, Pennsylvania. 
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SEAN MICHAEL POPE was born in Norristown, Pennsylvania on August 22, 

1974, Sean married Renee Lalli of Abington, Pennsylvania on July 28, 
2001 at the Gwynedd Presbyterian Church in Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
He is a graduate of Temple University with a major in business and 
marketing and is now an underwriter for an insurance company. Renee 
is a graduate of Montgomery County Community College and Kutztown 
University where she earned a degree in Library Science. She has a 
Masters degree in Information Science from Drexel University and is a 
school library media specialist. Sean and Renee are the parents of a son, 
Nolan Gene, born May 10, 2002 in Abington, Pennsylvania. The family 
resides in Horsham, Pennsylvania. 

Raymond and Peggy were divorced in 1991. On September 12, 1992, Raymond 

married Ellen Marie Cerasoli Szot in Montgomeryville, Pennsylvania. Ellen has three 


Wedding of Carl Christian Olsen and Jennifer Ann O'Connor, Vashon Presbyterian Church, October 
2, 1999. Standing left to right: Raymond Howard Pope, Emily Pope (Kevin’s wife), Kevin Raymond 
Pope, Chris Delrenry with Anne Celeste Olsen standing in front of him, William Axel Olsen, 
Kathryn Pope Olsen, John Henry Olsen, Eric Peter Olsen, Andrea Fouts Olsen (Eric’s wife), 
Stuart John Olsen. Seated, left to right: Ellen Pope (Raymond's wife), Sean Michael Pope, 
Jennifer O'Connor Olsen, Carl Christian Olsen, Karen Grace Olsen. Seated in forefront: K. C. Kang 
Chong and Sonja Lee Olsen. 
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daughters from her first marriage and together the couple now has eight 
grandchildren, Raymond and Ellen live in Blue Bell, near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and all their children and grandchildren live in the area. 


Grandchildren of Charles and Celeste Pope at Carl’s wedding, October 2, 1999. 
Standing back row: Karen Olsen, Kevin Pope, Will Olsen, Anne Olsen, Eric Olsen, Stuart Olsen. 
Seated: Sonja Olsen, Jennifer O'Connor Olsen, Carl Olsen, Sean Pope. 
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Tue GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 
OF 
CHARLES HowarD PopPE 
AND 
CELESTE Davison POPE 


Nolan Gene Pope with his parents MacKenzie Sara Pope 
Sean and Renee, August 2003. with parents Kevin and Emily, Christmas 2002. 
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Patience Rosemary Olsen with parents 
Will and Mary, 2001. 


Patience Rosemary Olsen, summer 2003. 
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CHARLES Howarpb Pore’s 80TH Birtupay CELEBRATION 
San Marcos, CALIFORNIA 
APRIL, 1988 
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PRESENTING 
Jacosp Morris GREEN 
NintH GENERATION DuQuoIN NATIVE 


. George Yearian and family arrived in DuQuoin from Pennsylvania, via Ohio, in 1838. 
. His daughter, Sarah Yearian, married William P. Fannin. 

. Their daughter, Elizabeth Fannin married Malcolm Stanhouse on May 15, 1866. 

. Their daughter, Sarah Kathrine (Kate) Stanhouse married William Douglass 


Davison, Sr., in 1894, 


. Their son, William (Bill) Douglas Davison, Jr. married Elizabeth (Bess) Weinberg on 


May 28, 1918. 


. Their son, William Douglas Davison III married Jeannette Coletta on June 21, 1947. 
. Their daughter, Patricia Davison, married Morris Green on March 20, 1971. 
. Their son, Eric Green, married Brenda Harsha on October 4, 1997. 


- And Jacob Morris Green was born on August 21, 2001! 


Jacob Morris Green 
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Carterville, Illinois 1989. 


1870 Perry County Census, transcribed by Inez Bost Eisenhauer, Perry County 
Historical Society Genealogy Branch, Pinckneyville, Illinois, March 1997. 


1880 Perry County Census, transcribed by Inez Bost Eisenhauer, Perry County 
Historical Society, Genealogy Branch, Pinckneyville, Illinois, July 1997. 


Perry County real Estate Tax List, 1890, transcribed by Donna Timpner Vuichard 


and Inez Bost Eisenhauer, Perry County Historical Society, Pinckneyville, 
Illinois, 1995. 


1900 Perry County, Illinois Census, transcribed by Inez Bost Eisenhauer, Perry 
County Historical Society, Genealogy Branch, Pinckneyville, Illinois 1998. 


Piper, Henry Dan; Voight, John W.; and Horrell, C. William, Land Between the 


Rivers: The Southern Illinois Country, Southern Illinois University Press, 
Carbondale, Illinois, 1973. 


Plat Book of Perry County, Illinois, Hixson and Co. Publishers, Rockford, Illinois 
1921. 


Pope, Juliette Wall, A George Willard Wall Memorial. Printed and published 


privately, Washington, D.C., 1959. Includes some genealogical information on 
Pope family. 


Robertson, Ross M., History of the American Economy, Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc., New York, 1955. 


Sandburg, Carl, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and the War Years, Harcourt, 
Brace Jovanovich, New York, 1926. 


Smith, George Washington, A History of Southern Illinois: A Narrative Account of 
its Historical Progress, its People, and its Principal Interests, 3 Volumes, Lewis 


Publishing Company, Chicago and New York, 1912, reprinted by Higginson Book 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts in 1997. 


Sykes, Bryan, The Seven Daughters of Eve: The Science that Reveals our Genetic 
Ancestry, W. W. Norton Co, New York, 2002. Describes human population 
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genetics and how DNA analysis is used to confirm migration patterns of humans 
from earliest times of our existence. 


Sunset Memorial Park Cemetery, 1938-2000, DuQuoin, Perry County, Illinois, 
compiled by Shirley Knight Degenhardt, unpublished manuscript, DuQuoin, 
Tllinois, 2000. 


Tillson, Christiana Holmes, A Woman’s Story of Pioneer Illinois, edited by Milo 
Milton Quaife, Southern Illinois University Press, Edwardsville, Illinois, 1995. 


Township Atlas of Perry County, Illinois, published by The Democrat (newspaper), 
Pinckneyville, Illinois, 1936. 


Tovey, Herbert G. and Loes, Harry Dixon, eds., Appeals in Song, The Bible Institute 
Colportage Association, Chicago, 1905. 


Weaver, James, The Yerian-Yaryan Family: Mathias Jurian and His Descendants in 
America, private manuscript, 5106-A Diamond Hts. Blvd., San Francisco, CA, 
94131, 1989. (Can be found in the historical/genealogical department of the 
Salmon, Idaho Public Library.) 


RRR KEE 


Additional sources included hundreds of letters, newspaper clippings, 


photographs, family Bibles and other mementoes saved by family members over a 
period of more than 150 years. 
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Family Name Index 


A 


Ahrendt, Anna Catherina 116 

Alvis, W.H. 63 

Appuhn, Mary Olive Flavell 146 
Armstrong, Chester 44, 132 

Armstrong, Chester (Chet) William 114 
Armstrong, Chester William Jr. 114 
Armstrong, Eliza 114 

Armstrong, Erin 114 

Armstrong, Mary Evalyn Davison 111, 114 
Armstrong, Linda Tener 115 

Armstrong, Robert (Bob) Miller 44, 45, 48, 114 
Armstrong, Timothy Robert 114 

Arnold, Elizabeth 54, 56 


Bandy, Stella 60 

Barnes, Charles 91 

Bell, Elizabeth 98, 100, 105 

Bell, Mary 100 

Bell, Robert 100 

Benson, Celeste 60 

Benson, Gladys 60 

Benson, Joe 60 

Benson, Lois 60 

Benton, Charles 110, 112 

Benton, Ella Belle 112 

Benton, Isabelle (Tib) 110 

Benton, Mary Lyle 112 

Bergman, Christ 118 

Bergman, Judith 118 

Bignall, Mrs. M.E. Fountain 60 

Bland, Lettice 70 

Bossle, June 135 

Bowen, Amy Laurel 93 

Bowen, Art 93 

Bozman, Marie 53 

Brookings, Charles Mark 60, 77 

Brooks, Rebecca 83 

Brown, Elizabeth (Betty) Weinberg 137, 141, 
142 

Brown, Kathrine Louise (Kay) 124, 141, 142 

Brown, Martin Von 124, 137, 141, 142 

Brown, Suzanne (Sue) 124, 141 

Browning, John L. 60 

Browning, Nancy 60 

Bryant, Ruth 118 

Buffington, Mrs. Ella 60 

Burch, Betty Jean 125 


id 


Campbell, Miss 83 

Casteel, Mary A. 56 

Chong, K. C. Kang 155, 158 
Cissell, Clint 136 

Coker, John 60 

Coker, Mrs. John 60 

Cole, Albert (Bert) W. 74 

Cole, Amanda Laura 65, 73, 74, 76, 95 
Cole, Edward Everett 74 

Cole, Jacob 20, 24, 69, 72-76, 87, 95 
Cole, Margaret Worsham 73, 95 
Cole, Mary E. 74 

Cole, Sophronia R. 74 

Coletta, Jeannette 135, 161 
Cook, Celeste 118, 140 
Cothran, Ella 60 

Cothran, Henry W. 60 

Cothran, Mary Jane Pope 57, 60, 61 
Cousins, Amber Vaden 90 
Cousins, Jon 162 

Cousins, John 90, 145 

Cousins, John Samuel 90 
Cousins, Tom 90, 162 
Croessman, Harley 118 
Croessman, Harry 118 

Cross, Adelaide 112 

Cross, Gene 110 

Cross, Howard 112 

Cross, Isabel 112 

Cross, Jack 112 

Cross, John 112 

Cross, John Davison 110 

Cross, John 7. 110 

Cross, Lucretia (Louie) 110 
Cross, Lyle Eugene 112 

Cross, Mabel 112 

Cross, Mabel F. 110 

Cross, Raymond 112 

Cross, Walter 112 


Daughtery, Mr. 114 

Davis, Sarah Elizabeth Irving 101 

Davison, Agron Donald 136 

Davison, Adam Douglas 136 

Davison, Adelaide 110, 112 

Davison, Celeste Elayne 94, 95, 132, 133, 137, 
143-149, 153, 157 
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Davison, Edna 112 

Davison, Elizabeth Bernice 108, 110, 111, 114 

Davison, Elizabeth Freda (Bess, Bessie) 
Weinberg 94, 128, 135, 137-142, 145, 
146, 150 

Davison, Esther 110, 111 

Davison, Isobel 111, 112 

Davison, Isabel Douglass 110-113, 143 

Davison, Jane 112 

Davison, Jeannette Coletta 135, 138, 141, 142, 
153, 161 

Davison, Jessie 112 

Davison, John 110, 111 

Davison, John Buchan 114, 115 

Davison, John Lidell 111, 112 

Davison, Lillian Irene 110, 111, 114 

Davison, Lucretia 112 

Dovison, Lydia Belle 112 

Davison, Margaret 136 

Davison, Mary (Polly) 109, 111 

Davison, Mary Evalyn (see Armstrong) 111, 
114, 146 

Davison, Mary Lou 112 

Davison, Matthew Jr. 110 112 

Davison, Matthew Sr. 109, 110, 111, 113, 143 

Davison, Mattie 111 

Davison, Maurice 110, 111 

Davison, Michelle Renee 136 

Davison, Patricia 135, 136, 141, 142, 161 

Davison, Sarah Kathrine (Kate) Stanhouse 108, 
115, 131, 140 

Davison, Sarah Louise 136 

Davison, Sidney 112 

Davison, Thomas John 110, 135, 136 

Davison, Thomas W. 109, 111 

Davison, Tommy 141, 142 

Davison, Virgil 112 

Davison, Williom (Billy) Russell 111, 112, 114, 
15 

Davison, William Douglas (Doug) III 132, 133, 
135, 137, 138, 141, 142, 150, 153, 161 

Davison, William Douglas !V 135, 141, 142 

Davison, William (Bill) Douglas Jr. 40, 94, 110, 
TH=115, 120, 126, 131-138, 140, 142, 
143, 146, 149, 150, 161 

Davison, Williom Douglass Sr. 109, 110, 111, 
113, 114, 115, 131, 139, 143, 161 

Dayton, William Seeber 58 

Dean, FM. 63 

Dean, Harold 60 


Dean, Mrs. Kate D. 60 
Dean, Russe! 60 
Delrenry, Chris 158 
Dickerson, Deborah R. 57 
Dorn, Anna Marie 99 
Dorn, Barbara 99 

Dorn, Elizabeth 99 

Dorn, John 99 

Douglass, Isabel 109 
Douglass, Kay 109 
Douglass, William 109 
Dull, Raymond William 77 


E 
Ensley, Sally Maud 124 


F 


Fannin, Elizabeth 105, 107, 143, 161 
Fannin, John A. 105 

Fannin, Joseph H. 106 

Fannin, Sarah 143 

Fannin, William P. 105, 106, 107, 143, 161 
Finney, Polly 70 

Flavell, Celeste 133 

Flavell, Celeste Naumer 46, 133 

Flavell, Jonah 110 

Flavell, Lyle Davison 110, 133 

Flavell, Mary (Polly) 110 

Flavell, Mary Olive 146 

Flavell, Nancy 111 

Flavell, Polly 110 

Flavell, Robert 111 
Fosselman, Anna Barbara 99 
Fosselman, Erhardt 99 
Fouts, Andrea 154 
Fox, William 136 
Froelich, Anna 118 
Fullerton, Sarah 83 
Fullerton, Tom 83 


G 


Gagel, Clinton William 92 

Gagel, Gretchen Jane 92 

Gagel, Heather Michelle 92 

Gagel, Jason Kurt 92 

Gagel, John William 92 

Gagel, Pomela Ann 92 

Gagel, William Kurt 92 

Gardom, Ophelia Ann Mcleod 85, 95 
Gardom, Ruth Edith 10, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 96 
Gardom, Som 83 

Gardom, Tallulah Katherine 85 


Gardom, Thomas Jefferson 83, 84, 85, 87, 95 
Garthing, Della 111 

Gasaway, Nancy Pope Stockton 57, 60, 61 
Gassaway, William 55 

Gibbach, Mary Ann 121 

Goldstein, Jamie 93 

Gough, Calistus 84 

Gough, Dora 84 

Gough, William 84 

Gray, Allan 85 

Gray, Frank 85 

Gray, Marion 85 

Gray, Shapleigh 85 

Gray, Tallulah Gardom 85 

Green, Eric Douglas 136, 161 

Green, Jacob Mortis 136, 161 

Green, Jeffrey Morris 136 

Green, Jennifer Lynn 136 

Green, Patricia Davison (see Davison) 
Green, Morris 136, 161 


Hall, Dr. 74 

Harrison, Emeline Pope 64 
Harrison, Jason 57 

Harrison, Louisa M. 57 
Harsha, Brenda 161 

Herrell, Artimissia 83 

Herrell, Louseller 83 

Herrell, Mallissia 83 

Herrell, Narcisie 83 

Herrell, Sistitire 83 

Herrell, Thomas 83 

Herrell, Vibiller 83 

Hewelcke, Edwin 93 

Hirch, William 122 

Hobson, Margaret (Peggy) 54 
Holden, Gwendolyn 91 
Holland, Connie Jo Norman 114 
Howell, Edna 114 

Hummel, Edith 118 

Huskey, Janice (Jan) Maude 90 


J 


Jackle, Harry 112 
Jakle, Jane 110 
Jurian, Maria 99 
Jurian, Matthias 98, 99 


K 


Kaul, Mr. 122 
Kay, William Leonard 109 
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Kern, Mr. 122 

Kelly, Lottie 152 

Kelly, Irma Jean 119 

Kern, Mary Knaver 138 

Kern, W.H. 87 

Kincheloe, Daniel 70 

Kincheloe, Nancy 70 

King, Elijah 69, 70 

King, Elizabeth Edwards 70 

King, Elizabeth Smith 70 

King, Margaret 69 

King, William 70 

King, William Valentine 70 

Knauer, Amelia Louise 118, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 143 

Knauer, Hellan (Helen) 122 

Knauer, Helman (Herman) 121, 122, 123, 143 

Knauer, Mary Ann Gibbach 121, 122, 123, 143 

Knaver, Pauline 121 

Knaver, Rudolph 121 

Knipe, Emily Jeanne 157 


L 


Loird, Elinor 106 

Lalli, Renee 158 

Lindley, Ellen J. 73, 74 

Lollis, Frank 108 

Long, Emma 138, 139 

Long, Frank 138, 139 

Louisa, Sarah Lundy Read 55, 56, 57 


Madden, Kathleen Jane Parkins 92 
Magdalena, Maria 98 

Maiden, Charles Luther 125 
Maiden, Luther 125, 137 

Maiden, Minnie 137 

Maiden, Minnie Weinberg 137-142 
Martin, Charles 85, 88, 94 

Martin, Lizzie 88 

Mayo, Mary Elizabeth 155, 160 
McClure, Ellen J. 57, 63 

McComb, Dan 92 

McComb, Holden James 92 
McComb, Regan Elizabeth 92 
McCreary, Aleck 83 

McKenzie, Peggy Ann 157 

McLain, George 102 

McLeod, Angus Malcolm 83 
McLeod, Angus Malcolm Gilead 84 
McLeod, Jane Spriggs 83 

Mcleod, John 83 

Mcleod, Mary Hadassah Eglantine 84 


Mcleod, Nancy Letitia Tallulah 84 

McLeod, Ophelia Ann 83, 84, 85, 87 

McLeod, Robert William Carvasso 84 

Meek, Edgar 119 

Meek, Frank 119 

Nitfin, Guy 118, 139 

Mifflin, Jacqueline 118, 139, 140 

Mifflin, Mortis 118 

Mifflin, Virginia (Virgie) Weinberg 46, 133, 
138, 139, 140 

Mohlenbrock, Katherine Elizabeth 
(Kot) Weinberg 125, 138, 139, 140, 141, 


142 
Moblenbrock, William Charles 139, 140, 141, 
142 


Moblenbrock, William Sr. 125, 138, 139, 140, 
141, 142 


Naumer, Celeste 111, 131, 132 
Noumer, Jacob (Jake) 28 
Naumer, Olive 111 


0 


O'Connor, Jennifer Ann 154, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, Andrea Fouts 156, 158 

Olsen, Anna Margarethe Bathum 153 

Olsen, Anne Celeste 155, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, Corl Christin 154, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, Eric Peter 154, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, Glory Mayo 155 

Olsen, Hans Peter Henrik 153 

Oben, Jennifer Ann O'Connor 154, 156, 158, 
159 

Olsen, John Henry 153, 154, 156, 158 

Olsen, Karen Grace 155, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, Kathryn Pope 75, 115, 156, 158, 162 

Olsen, Mary Elizabeth Mayo 155, 160 

Olsen, Patience Rosemary 155, 160 

Oben, Sonja Lee 155, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, Stuart John 155, 156, 158, 159 

Olsen, William Axel 155, 156, 158, 159 160 


P 


Parkins, Bennett DePaoli 92 
Parkins, Bowen Edward 92 
Parkins, Bowen Wellington 92 
Parkins, Cole Hunter 92 
Parkins, Joann Pope 75, 91, 92 
Parkins, Kathleen 92 

Parkins, Kelly Ann 92 

Parkins, Kendall Marie 92 


Parkins, Kristin Kay 92 

Parkins, Noah Jaeger 92 

Parkins, Philip Edward 92 

Pena, Ana 94, 150, 162 

Perla, Karen Margaret Olsen 153 

Pierce, Eliza C. 57, 62, 63 

Pierce, W. J. 63 

Plant, Frank B. 77 

Plant, Henry Ben 77, 78 

Pope, Abigail Richards 61 

Pope, Alse 53 

Pope, Amanda Laura Cole 73, 77-80, 86 

Pope, Ana Pena 94, 150, 162 

Pope, Anne 54, 56 

Pope, Beatrice 60 

Pope, Benjamin A. 60 

Pope, Benjamin Franklin Sr. 55-58, 60-67, 
76,95 

Pope, Benjamin Franklin, Jr. 64, 76 

Pope, Benjamin Ward 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 62, 
64, 67, 68 

Pope, Benjamin Winfield 50, 65, 67 

Pope, Beulah 60 

Pope, Byron J. 65 

Pope, Caroline (Ced) Tallulah 93, 94 

Pope, Celeste Elayne Davison 72, 88, 96, 126, 
141-143, 152-159, 160 

Pope, Charles 43, 44, 54,73, 142 

Pope, Charles Howard 43, 44, 60, 73, 89, 92, 
94,95, 142, 143, 144, 146-151, 153, 157, 
160, 161, 162 

Pope, Chloe 54 

Pope, Clarence E. 63 

Pope, “Dode” 76 

Pope, Dorothy 60 

Pope, Edith 60, 63 

Pope, Edna Mariam 77 

Pope, Edward 54 

Pope, Elizabeth 56 

Pope, Ellen 158 

Pope, Emeline Pope Harrison 55, 56, 57, 60, 
61, 65, 66, 67, 76, 95 

Pope, Emily 60, 158, 160 

Pope, Ernest H. 60, 63 

Pope, Ezekial 54 

Pope, FE. 63 

Pope, Florence 58, 60, 77 

Pope, Gwendolyn Holden 91 

Pope, Hill Burleson 54, 56, 64, 65 

Pope, Hal 76 

Pope, Hardy 50, 54, 56, 67 

Pope, Harry H. 60 

Pope, Helen 63 

Pope, Henry 53 
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Pope, H.0. 60 

Pope, Howard Blake 60, 65, 76, 77, 79, 82, 
85, 86, 87, 89, 95, 144 

Pope, Howard Gardom 89 

Pope, Jane Blake 91, 92 

Pope, Jasper William 60 

Pope, Jessie Laura 77 

Pope, John 53, 54, 56, 60 

Pope, John Ben 60 

Pope, Jordan 56 

Pope, Karl 60, 76 

Pope, Kate 63 

Pope, Kathryn Louise (see Olsen) 94, 141, 142, 
147-151, 153, 154 

Pope, Kevin Raymond 157, 158, 159, 160 

Pope, Leonard M. 60 

Pope, Lillian 60, 63 

Pope, Lucien (Lue) Edgar 37, 79, 89, 91, 92, 
94,147 

Pope, Mabel E, 60 

Pope, Mackenzie Sara 157, 160 

Pope, Martha (Patsey) 56 

Pope, Mary Emeline 88, 89, 92, 94 

Pope, Mary Jane 58 

Pope, Morris 89 

Pope, Mrs. Charles 115 

Pope, Mrs. R.D. 60 

Pope, Nancy (see Stockton) 55 

Pope, Nathaniel 53 

Pope, Nelle 60 

Pope, Nolan Gene 158, 160 

Pope, Penelope 54 

Pope, Peyton Smith 58, 60, 61 

Pope, Pleasant Newton 27, 55, 57, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 76 

Pope, Pleasant Van Sweeten (PV.) 55, 60, 64, 
65, 73-80, 82, 86, 87, 88, 95, 144, 145 

Pope, R.D. 60 

Pope, Raymond (Ray) William 78, 89, 92, 93, 
147 


Pope, Raymond Howard 94, 141, 142, 147, 
149, 151, 153, 157, 158, 162 

Pope, Renee 160 

Pope, Richard 53 

Pope, Richard Jr. 53 

Pope, Ruth Edith Gardom 85, 88, 144 

Pope, Ruth Joann 75, 91, 92 

Pope, Sarah Elizabeth 65 

Pope, Sean Michael 158, 159, 160 

Pope, Shelby 77 

Pope, Solomon 54 

Pope, Thomas 53 

Pope, Thomas (Tom) Jefferson 88-92, 94, 148 

Pope, Vaden (Vee) Cole 60, 78, 90, 94, 145 


Pope, W. Edward 60 

Pope, William 53, 54 

Pope, William E. 60, 63 

Pope, William I 53 

Pope, William Ill 53 

Pope, William Jasper 57, 61 
Pope, William Sr. 53 

Pope, Winfield 54, 55, 56, 64, 67 
Probst, Elizabeth 99 


Read, Sarah Louisa Lundy 57, 61, 62 
Read, Silas Pope 58 

Reddington, Julia 106 

Reddington, Lloyd 105 

Reddington, Milton Lloyd 105 

Rees, Alton 106 

Richards, Abigail 58 

Roaks, Rebecca 83 

Rose, Marion 92 


A) 


Schirmer, Carole 92 

Schirmer, John Caliste (Cal) 92 
Schirmer, Mary Pope 92, 93, 147 
Schirmer, Mrs. Cal 147 

Schulten, Catharina Maria 117 
Schulten, Johan Jacob 117 
Seeber, Florence Isabel Pope 58, 60, 61 
Seeber, Lily 60 

Seeber, Wm. D. 60 

Segreti, Chuck 136 

Segreti, Jeremy Aaron 136 
Smith, Elizabeth 54, 69 

Smith, James 70 

Smith, Presley 70 

Sonichson, Ruth 135 

Spilman, .R. 60 

Spriggs, Gilead 83 

Spriggs, Jane 83 

Stanhouse, Alexander 104 
Stanhouse, Charlie 107 
Stanhouse, Elizabeth Fannin 108, 113 
Stanhouse, John 10, 104, 143 
Stanhouse, Lillian 107 


Stanhouse, Malcolm 104, 107, 113, 143, 161 


Stanhouse, Malcolm II 104 

Stanhouse, Margaret 104, 143 

Stanhouse, Minnie Margaret 108 

Stanhouse, Sarah Kathrine (Kate) 107, 111, 
113, 114, 143, 161 

Stanhouse, Will 107 


Stanners, John 107 

Stanners, Margaret 107 

Stenners, Elizabeth Adamson 104 
Stenners, John 107 

Stenners, Malcolm 104 

Stockton, Dayton 60 

Stockton, L.D. 60 

Stockton, Nancy Gasaway Pope 57, 60, 61 
Stockton, Samuel Whiteside 57 
Sullivan, Dan 114, 140 

Sullivan, Lillian Irene Davison 115, 140 
Szot, Ellen Marie Cerasoli 158 


T 


Talulah Gardom 84 

Taylor, James $. 64 

Templeton, Robert Benjamin 126, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 146 

Templeton, Toinette Weinberg 46, 132, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 142 

Tener, Linda 114 

Trescher, Anna Elizabeth 118, 119 

Trescher, Elizabeth 116, 123 

Trescher, Johann 118 

Tucker, Ada 106 

Tucker, Emily 106 

Tucker, Julia A. 106 

Tucker, Mary 106 

Tucker, Nancy 106 

Tucker, Sarah 106 


Tucker, Sarah Yearian Redington Fannin 106, 


108 
Tucker, Williom C. 106 


WwW 


Wallace, Arthur (Sid) 110 

Wallace, Edna (Ted) 110 

Wallace, Sidney 112 

Waller, Nannie 111, 113 

Ward, Best 54 

Ward, George EM. 60, 65 

Ward, Leota P. 60 

Ward, Nancy 54, 56 

Ward, Todd P 60 

Warnke, Maria Elisabeth Dorothea 117 

Warsham, Margaret 69-72 

Weinberg, Amelia Louise Knauer 124, 126, 
127, 129, 130, 131, 137-140, 147 

Weinberg, Anna C. 118 

Weinberg, Anna Catherina Ahrendi 116, 117 

Weinberg, Anna Elizabeth Trescher 143 

Weinberg, August Carl Johann 117 
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Weinberg, Butch 118 

Weinberg, Carl 140 

Weinberg, Carl Ludwig Heinrich 117 

Weinberg, Carolina Elisa Maria 117 

Weinberg, Carolina Sophia Elisa 117 

Weinberg, Catharina Maria Louisa 116, 117 

Weinberg, Celeste Cook 140 

Weinberg, Charles 68, 116, 117, 119, 120, 
123, 137, 143 

Weinberg, Charles Herman 124 

Weinberg, Charles Jr. 118, 119, 123 

Weinberg, Cheryl 118 

Weinberg, Elizabeth Freda 113, 125, 126, 
131-134, 143, 161 

Weinberg, Emma 46, 124, 125, 126, 132, 
137-142, 152 

Weinberg, Frederick 117 

Weinberg, Joachim Christoph 116 

Weinberg, Jochim Jurgen Heinrich 116 

Weinberg, Johan Christian Diedrich 116, 117 

Weinberg, Johan Jochim Ludwig 116 

Weinberg, Johan Jochim Jurgen Fredrich 
Christoph 117 

Weinberg, Johann Carl Frederick 117 

Weinberg, Johann Corl Heinrich 117 

Weinberg, Johann Jochim Carl 116, 117 

Weinberg, Johann Joachim Christian 117 

Weinberg, Johann Joachim Frederich 117 

Weinberg, Johann Peter Wilhelm 117 

Weinberg, John 32, 124, 137 

Weinberg, John Frederick 118, 119, 121, 123, 
126, 127, 128, 131, 143 

Weinberg, Julius Jackle 118 

Weinberg, Jurgen Frederick Christoph 116, 117 

Weinberg, Karl 118 

Weinberg, Katherine Louise (Kot) 119, 124 

Weinberg, Lena Gaboren 118 

Weinberg, Mamie 125 

Weinberg, Maria Christina Carlina 117 

Weinberg, Maria Elizabeth Hanna 116 

Weinberg, Mary Elizabeth (Betty) 124 

Weinberg, Mary Louise 118 

Weinberg, Minnie Amelia 124, 125, 126 

Weinberg, Philip 118 

Weinberg, Philip Nelson 118 

Weinberg, Richard L. 119 

Weinberg, Robert 137, 140 

Weinberg, Robert Eugene 124 

Weinberg, Till White 124, 137-140 

Weinberg, Toinette Anna (Toy) 125, 126 

Weinberg, Thomas J. 119 

Weinberg, Virginia (Virgie) 118 

Wiggins, Nancy Weinberg 119 


Williams, Margaret 99 

Williams, Mrs. Louise M. Pope 60 
Willis, Bob 142 

Wilson, Elizabeth Bernice Davison 115 
Wilson, Remmel 114 

Wilson, Ruby Jean 114, 115 
Wimberly, Diane 136 
Woodcock, John 99 

Worsham, America T. 70 
Worsham, Daniel 70 

Worsham, Elijah 70 

Worsham, Elizabeth 70 
Worsham, Elizabeth Francis 70 
Worsham, Josephine 70 
Worsham, Ludson 69, 70 
Worsham, Margaret King 9, 69, 72, 76 
Worsham, Martha 70 

Worsham, Mary 70 

Worsham, Mary (Polly) 70 
Worsham, Nancy Jane 70 
Worsham, Rebecca 70 


Worsham, Virginia Clyne 70 
Worsham, William W. 70 
Wright, Eleanor 54 
Wright, Wingfield 54 
Wycliffe, Elizabeth 70 


Y 


Yeorian, Adam 99 

Yearian, Anna Christina 99 

Yearian, Anna Barbara Fosselman 98 
Yeorian, Anna Dorothea 99 

Yeorian, Anna Elizabeth 99 

Yeorian, Anna Margaretta 99 

Yeorian, Anna Maria 99 

Yeorian, Anna Maria Magdalena 99 
Yearian, Conrad 99 

Yearian, Elizabeth 99 

Yearian, Elizabeth Bell 99, 100, 101, 143 
Yearian, Francis 25 

Yearian, Frederick 100, 101 

Yearian, George 98, 99, 100, 105, 143, 161 
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Yearian, George W. 101 
Yearian, Henry W. 101 
Yearian, Jacob 99, 101 
Yearian, John 99, 100, 101 
Yearian, John Frederick 99 
Yearian, John George 98, 99 
Yearian, John Jacob 99 
Yearian, Joseph Bell 102, 103 
Yearian, Moria Barbara 99 
Yearian, Mary (Polly) 99 
Yearian, Mary 101 
Yearian, Mathias 99 
Yearian, Nancy 102 
Yeorian, Robert 100, 101 
Yearian, Sarah 10, 101, 105, 106, 107, 143, 
16] 
Yearian, Sophrona Lily 101 
Yeorian, Susanna 98, 99 
Yeorian, Theadocia 101 
Yearian, Thomas M. 100, 101 
Yearian, William 102 
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Corrections and Additions to the First Edition: 


DuQuoin, Illinois: A Family History was proofread many times, but there are still errors. If further 
errors are discovered, pls. tell me about them so they will be corrected if there is a second edition. 


Kathy Olsen 

P. 54. Charles Pope was born 1744, NOT 1799 

P. 69. Margaret Worsham, October 27, 1827 to January 10, 1900 

P.85. Ruth Edith Gardom was born July 16, |879 

P. 98. Title: George Yearian was born February 18, 1785 

P. 105. Third line of text should read: there is no way to verify his birth there. 


p. 122. New information: Mary Knauer Married Heinrich (Henry) Keim (not Kern). William Hirch’s wife 
was Herman Knauer’s sister. This helps to explain why the two families lived together for a while. 


P. 131. Last paragraph: Bessie. .. was a member of a basketball team 
P. 150. Second line: Ana and Charles were married in Virginia, not Florida. 
p. 158. Third line of photo caption name should be spelled Dolrenry 


p. 161. Charles H. Pope’s 80" Birthday celebration was April 1998, not 1988. 
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